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BRITAIN IN PERSIA 


{Evrrortat Norse: The following précis of the Anglo-Persian agreement has been taken 
from the columns of the London Tablet. 

‘After prolonged negotiations between the British and Persian governments an agreement 
has been concluded which should provide internal peace for Persia and should contribute to the 
security of the northwestern frontiers of India. The British and Russian spheres of interest de- 
limited in 1907 are abolished and Great Britain undertakes to provide Persia, at Persia's ex- 
pense, with the expert assistance and advice which will enable the state to be rebuilt. Among 
other things the Persian Government desires to establish a uniform force into which shall be 
incorporaved all the various elements — Persian regulars and gendarmerie, the Cossack 
Brigade, the South Persian Rifles, etc.— which have hitherto existed in various parts of the 
country. Great Britain proposes to lend such officers as niay be required to organize this force. 
Further the Treasury has agreed to make an advance'vo the Persian Government of £2,000,000, 
to be shared equally by the government of India and the Treasury, and to be secured upon the 
Persian Customs revenues, in order to allow the Persian Government to initiate the reforms 
which are in contemplation. This country will also back Persia in her desire for the revision of 
treaties, her claims for compensation for damage inflicted by other belligerents, and for the 
rectification of her frontier. At the same time it is announced that the Shah, who has been a 
warm supporter of the agreement, is on his way to this country on a visit to mark his good will. 
While we gain neither tenitory nor domination we do obtain a position which should enable us 
to do much for the security of peace in the East. In the French press, while some organs regard 
the agreement as a virtual protectorate, others admit that we have shown gocd conduct of our 
own affairs.’] 


1. An Approving View 


THE recent Anglo-Persian agree- 
ment will be welcomed by all who have 
the interests of Persia and the Brit- 
ish Empire at heart. In itself it is 
a simple, straightforward, sensible ar- 
rangement, which, in a few words, 
covers the whole matter of correct 
policy, and reflects the greatest credit 
upon Lord Curzon, Sir Percy Cox, and 
the Indian and Persian governments. 
With the exception of some criticism 
in the French press, mostly made with 
an eye to French ambitions in Syria, 
the agreement has met with unani- 
mous approval. 
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The amount of the loan, £2,000,000, 
seems a very modest sum for such an 
ambitious programme, but no doubt 
subsequent aid will be forthcoming as 
required. With a population of about 
10,000,000, the present public debt of 
Persia is a mere nothing of ‘about 
£7,000,000. Given a proper adminis- 
tration, a very much larger revenue 
could without hardship be collected 
for development purposes. 

An objection to the agreement as it 
stands is the absence of a time-limit 
after which British personnel would be 
withdrawn from control of Persian 
departments. Twenty-five to thirty 
years, during which a new generation 
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of Persian officials might be trained in 
the ethics of public morality, would be 

sufficient. Such a limitation of the 

period of tutelage would rob the Per- 

sian opponents of British control of 

one of their chief weapons. For the 

sake of the future security of the world 

it should be understood that Great 

Britain intends to act in good faith. 

There is already a wrong impression 

being spread that Britain, taking ad- 
vantage of the disabilities of the Peace 
Conference and Russia, intends, to the 
practical extinction of Persian inde- 
pendence, to extend her Indian system 
westward. This suggestion is in accord 

with neither the terms of the agree- 
ment nor the avowed intentions of its 
framers. Such a procedure could never 
succeed, for Persians are very jealous 
of their national independence. The 
agreement seeks pr>ctical results and 
not new problems. 

It should, howev. , be earnestly and 
constantly impressed upon those who 
may be sent by Britain to carry out 
the reorganization that no attempt 
whatever should be made to stifle Per- 
sian nationality. It should be clearly 
understood that if the British officials 
selected for the various missions fail 
to act in a sympathetic manner, or at- 
tempt to treat sovereign Persia as a 
mere appendage of India, no agree- 
ment, however wise, has a chance of 
successful accomplishment without a 
very large army of occupation behind 
the unsympathetic foreigners. In all 
times, high-handed repressive meas- 
ures by foreigners have been costly 
failures in Persia, as witness the Anglo- 
Russian agreement of 1907 and the 
events in Shiraz in 1918. 

- Quick results cannot be expected, 
and impatience or a desire for too rapid 
assimilation of British ideas will breed 
opposition — there are many enthu- 
siastic, purely Persian, reformers, and 
these should .be convinced, not an- 
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tagonized. Persia, like China, has a 
way of absorbing her conquerors, but 
Britain must impress upon her sons 
whom she sends to Persia that they go, 
not as conquerors, but as friends in 
need. 

Since 1905 foreigners, including 
Austrians, Russians, French, Swedes, 
Americans, and British, have made 
fourteen unsuccessful attempts to re- 
organize Persian forces. If this Brit- 
ish attempt is to succeed, the greatest 
importance attaches to the selection 
of the British personnel. Everything 
depends upon whether the men sent 
out possess strong character, an ac- 
curate knowledge of Persia, and sym- 
pathy with Persians. Their ambitions 
should be made to lie in Persia, and 
should not depend upon London or 
Delhi. Men without personality will 
fail to gain the essential support of the 
Persians. Their task is not nearly so 
easy as it appears. 

Regarding the present value of the 
agreement, all that has yet been ac- 
complished is that the British Foreign 
Office, the Indian Government, and a 
certain pro-British Persian Cabinet 
have decided upon a very sound policy. 
There is hope — for without a policy 
there could be only chaos; Britain has 
accepted the mandate for an Oriental 
Ireland, but everything practical yet 
remains to be accomplished. With 
grave responsibilities at home and in 
India and elsewhere, the duty Britain 
has undertaken is a heavy one. The 
Persian delegation in Paris, the strong 
anti-British elements in Persia, in- 
cluding some of the great tribes and 
the warring peoples in the north- 
west, under the influence of the Turks, 
or of border unrest, have not accepted 
the agreement. Kurds and others do 
not even recognize the authority of the 
Persian Government. No reéstab- 
lishment of order is possible until the 
civil and nomadic populations have 
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been disarmed; the whole country is 
a junk shop of dangerous ironmongery, 
relics of former military organizations, 
robber bands, and rival factions. The 
newly organized forces cannot for 
some time be efficient, and financial 
reforms will not be imposed without a 
firm display of force. 

Where is the force in the meantime 
to come from? Certainly not, as in the 
past and at present, from British and 
Indian armies — such an unwarrant- 
able interference has been a fruitful 
source of antagonism to Britain. It is 
wrong and impracticable to use British 
troops in Persian political difficulties, 
or to coerce Persian citizens or ryots 
who may be merely resisting unjust 
taxation. 

During the training and organiza- 
tion period the tranquillity of the 
country will largely depend upon the 
utilization of such forces as now exist, 
and here the key to success is the char- 
acter of the British officers command- 
ing the troops and the British officials 
advising conflicting Persian authorities. 

To send the traditional British mis- 
sions, composed of public-spirited, 
dutiful, or place-hunting Britishers, 
with no special keenness or qualifica- 
tion for the work, would be to invite 
failure. The task is one for young men 
who have their hearts in Persia — no 
‘dugouts’ or titular figureheads will 
do. The task is onerous, and not the 
least part of it will be to bring Persian 
opinion to the support of the Persian 
Government; the acts of the British 
personnel will militate against or re- 
dound to the credit of the government. 
Disorder is endemic in the minds of 
tribesmen, and, without profitable out- 
lets for nomadic energy, such as agri- 
culture or commercial enterprise, re- 
construction will be difficult. The 
necessary suppression of the universal 
sale of offices will call forth much re- 
sistance from the higher classes, while 


the constant pressure of Bolshevist, 
pan-Islamic, and, later, probably Rus- 
sian designs, will necessitate great 
vigilance. The development of com- 
munications will mitigate the military 
difficulties; but here much fallacy is 
apparent in British opinion. The press, 
thanks to impracticable observers, has 
advocated motor roads. A few work- 
ing statistics upon motor transport in 
Persia and some slight knowledge of 
commerce and engineering would show 
that from actual experience the only 
solution of the main communications 
is railways. Motor and aerial trans- 
port only beg the question, or are 
adjuncts to a proper railway system; 
trunk roads and motor transport, as 
compared with railways, are most 
inefficient and infinitely more expen- 
sive. The capital necessary for railway 
development, given political security, 
can mostly be found eventually in 
Persia. Transport to-day in Persia 
costs about four shillings per mile per 
ton! 

Every effort should be taken to in- 
terest the young Shah of Persia in 
modern methods during his stay in 
England. In addition to ‘stock’ sights, 
like Vickers, Limited, such places as 
Harrods, telephone exchanges, aero- 
dromes, refrigerating plants, and elec- 
tric appliance displays might be shown 
him. If his interest could be so stimu- 
lated as to encourage him to become a 
worthy heir to the Great Shah Abhas’s 
propensity for i improving the commu- 
nications and economics of his country, 
much good might result. He is very, 
very stout, and is obsessed with the 
idea that microbes lurk everywhere, so 
his dwelling-place should be scrupu- 
lously clean. 

Finally, the keynotes to success in 
Persia are patience and sympathy on 
the part of the British. If the British 
missions are as sound as the policy 
they will be required to carry out, the 
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Anglo-Persian agreement just con- 
cluded will be a happy augury for the 
future. 

The Outlook 


11. An Unfavorable Criticism 


Ir ever the eventful period through 
which we are passing finds an ade- 
quately human historian, his record of 
the obstinate vitality of the faith of 
mankind will make moving reading. 
Half his story will be of the inadequacy 
of statesmen, the cynicism of govern- 
ments, and the collapse of great ideals 
in the peace treaties and the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. But against 
this, if he is truthful, he will set. the 
fact that millions of unhappy men did 
believe with passionate fervor in the 
dawn of a new age, and acted on their 
belief. He will record how the enemy 
capitulated in firm faith in a Wilson 
peace according to the Fourteen Points. 
He will describe that amazing General 
Election in Ireland in which Sinn Fein 
swept up the votes of the Irish race for 
its policy of an appeal to the Peace 
Conference and the conscience of 
Europe. He will record the gathering 
at Paris of all the halt and the maimed 
among the nations, and the waiting of 
their delegates in Paris round this dip- 
lomatic Pool of Siloam for the miracle 
of the moving of the waters that never 
came. In retrospect, the surprising 
thing will not be the victory of the 
strong over the weak, and the suppres- 
sion of every cry that might have 
troubled the victors: it will be the stir- 
ring of this sudden belief in the power 
of right and the efficacy of an ideal. 
Posterity will be very curious about 
the personality of this President Wil- 
son, whose words had such force that 
precisely those races on the earth who 
knew most intimately what it means 
to feel the hand of irresistible power at 
their throats, were the first to imagine 
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that in this assembly of mankind the 
voice of the despised would be heard, 
and great empires shrink before the 
conscience of civilization. 

Diplomacy has its conventions 
which admirably serve the needs of the 
strong in such an emergency. It is not 
wonderful that Ireland and Egypt got 
no hearing: they are not sovereign 
states: they have no juridical person- 
ality of which the law will take cog- 
nizance. The case of Persia was much 
more delicate. Again and again her 
sovereign independence had been fully 
recognized. She had been allowed a 
seat in the Hague Conferences, perhaps 
because Russia reckoned her vote with 
that of Montenegro among her satel- 
lites. She actually figures in the Cove- 
nant of the League in the most hon- 
orable position among its original 
members; and the American Senator 
may possibly be right who suggests that 
the reason for this distinction is that 
Persia’s vote can now be reckoned 
among the group which will neces- 
sarily follow British leadership. For- 
mally, then, as a sovereign state and a 
member of the League, Persia had 
every right to be heard. She had a 
strong case to plead. Like Belgium, 
she also had seen her territory abused 
and her neutrality violated, first by 
Russian and then by Turkish armies, 
and of these the latter (if not both) had 
massacred her people and devastated 
her land. She was entitled to repara- 
tion, and she needed every sort of help, 
from the guidance of foreign experts 
to the lending of money, in order to re- 
construct her shattered fortunes. 

Diplomatically her status clearly 
called for review. Since 1907 she had 
lived under the shadow of the Anglo- 
Russian Convention, which divided 
her territory, parceled out her eco- 
nomic opportunities between her two 
great neighbors, and regulated her free- 
dom of action, chiefly to Russia’s ad- 
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vantage. Russia, in the early days of 
the Kerensky régime, had very hand- 
somely renounced her privileges under 
this convention, and it had lapsed in 
consequence, for Persia herself had 
never been a party to it. What now 
would be her destiny? The epoch of 
condominium was over, yet Persia, as 
a result of the war and the tramplings 
of rival armies across her soil, was less 
than ever able to stand without some 
help. 

Must she then become absolutely 
the protected satellite of Great Britain. 
That, with Russia a casualty, and with 
British armies actually in occupation 
of her territory, might have seemed 
the inevitable solution. But the Per- 
sians had heard of Mr. Wilson. They 
had read, not only in his speeches, but 
in those of Mr. Asquith and Lord 
Grey, of the new epoch in which the 
weakest state would enjoy the same 
rights as the greatest. They actually 
dared to hope that this subversive, 
this almost Bolshevist doctrine, might 
have some application to their case. 
They wanted the help of expert Euro- 
peans to bring orde: to their finances 
and to reconstruct their dilapidated 
system of administration; but they 
dreaded the old system by which 
Russian or British nominees were 
forced upon them. They gratefully re- 
membered the American, Mr. Shuster, 
who had come among them by their 
own invitation, served them without 
interested purpose as their devoted 
official, and worked miracles during 
the few months that the Russians al- 
lowed him to remain at his post. Per- 
haps they might have equal luck again: 
in any event they wished to be free to 
go at their own choice to one western 
state or another, to borrow financial 
or educational or military experts. If 
they were really members of the 
League, equal through need, fellows 
with the greatest powers in this society, 


ought it not to help them to find the 
kind of experts that they required, and 
also perhaps to secure the necessary 
credits? We remember a recent speech 
in which Lord Grey laid stress on pre- 
cisely this function as one of the most 
important aspects of the League. 

It turned out otherwise. The Per- 
sian Mission, more lucky than some 
others, did indeed reach Paris safely. 
Month after month went by, however, 
and it found that the doors of the Big 
Four were always barred. It could talk 
to journalists. It got a ticket for the 
Hall of Mirrors. But never did it see 
before it even the faintest prospect of 
an audience with the dictators of civil- 
ization. The Shah and his government 
waited, and when they had waited nine 
months, their faith gave out. They 
bowed to the inevitable and they con- 
cluded with the British Government 
the treaty which it had all along in- 
tended to impose. We do not feel dis- 
posed to argue over its nature. The 
Foreign Office announces that it does 
not amount to anything like a protec- 
torate; in such apologies the Foreign 
Office is much less clever than it is in 
the manceuvres which really interest 
it. It knows the sort of House of Com- 
mons to which it speaks. The treaty, 
as we read it, places Persia in the same 
position toward this Empire that 
Egypt occupied before 1914. We do, 
indeed, pledge ourselves to recognize its 
independence, much as we had pledged 
ourselves to evacuate Egypt. It is in- 
dependence qualified by the fact that 
we alone are to appoint the ‘advisers’ 
who will control its policy, and we 
alone are to appoint the officers who 
command the forces which will execute 
the ‘advice.’ 

To be sure, ‘diplomacy, which rarely 
forgets the dictates of good manners, 
affects in the treaty to regard these 
appointments as the result of discus- 
sions between the Persians and our- 
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selves. We, however, shall discuss 
with our troops on Persian soil, with 
the keys of the world’s Council Cham- 
ber in our hands, and the financial 
assets of Persia already mortgaged to 
us. Persia is tied to us, fatally and 
completely. If, in a moment of desper- 
ation, she were to bethink herself of 
turning to some other Power for aid, 
she would find herself in a hopeless 
cul-de-sac. This treaty is primarily an 
advertisement to all other powers— 
great and small—that Persia is our 
sphere This Moab is our wash-pot; 
over Edom have we cast our shoe. No 
other power can trespass without com- 
mitting an unfriendly act. And if— 
to consider every hypothesis—some 
other power were so to trespass, with 
what resources could she go to work? 
We have a lien on the customs. We 
acquire by this treaty the rights of 
railway building, and control the alter- 
native means of transport also. We 
already had the oil-fields; Persia, in 
short, has placed all her assets in our 
hands. We can perceive only one re- 
spect in which this régime differs from 
an avowed protectorate. The disguise 
(such as it is) will enable the Foreign 
Office to escape the inquisition (such 
as it is) of the House of Commons. 
Two consequences follow from this 
over-smart performance. The French 
are exceedingly annoyed. They have 
never hitherto displayed much _ in- 
terest in Persia, though they may have 
felt flattered by the wish of the Per- 
sians (which we have vetoed) to en- 
gage French educational experts. It is 
hard to believe that ‘Pertinax’ and 
the Temps are really distressed by this 
outrage on a little nationality — al- 
though to be sure we all have a sur- 
prising capacity of sympathy for the 
victims of our rivals. It may be, of 
course, that the French are somewhat 
perturbed by the possible consequences 
of so many wounds dealt to Moslem 


pride. They have taken Morocco and 
Tunis, and they want to take Syria. 
We have made the Sultan of Turkey 
our prisoner, and the King of the Hed- 
jaz, the prospective Caliph, is our 
creature. And now as a climax we ex- 
tinguish what was left of the inde- 
pendence of the last Mohammedan 
state. On the whole, however, we 
imagine that the French press is re- 
taliating against us for our supposed 
reluctance to carry out the secret 
treaty which makes over Syria to 
France. Our troops still hold it. We 
are supplying arms to the Arab Prince 
Feisul, backing his claims to Damas- 
cus, and also arguing for the maximum 
extension of the Jewish ‘national 
home’ in Palestine. Our experts (while 
taking Mesopotamia and Egypt for 
ourselves) talk Arab nationalism, when 
the French press their claims. They 
even hint broadly, and probably truly, 
that outside the Lebanon no one wants 
to see French rule in Syria. Inevi- 
tably comes the retort that the Per- — 
sians no more desire our protection 
than the Syrians call for the French. 
This quarrel, we imagine, will be 
settled on the usual diplomatic prin- 
ciple that two wrongs make a right. It 
is known technically as the doctrine of 
compensations. The French will grow 
callous about Persia, when we cease to 
deplore the hard fate of Syria. 

The other consequence of this trans- 
action will be more enduring. It has 
exposed the vanity of the hopes, or, 
shall we say, of some of the hopes, that 
were reposed in the League of Nations. 
If we can, without consulting the rest 
of the civilized world, assign this great 
region, with its high though fatally 
impractical civilization, if we can es- 
cape in Persia even the few limitations 
implied in a formal ‘Mandate,’ if we 
ean shut the door of the World’s Court 
to any weak suitor whose case runs 
counter to our interests, we shall have 
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succeeded in demonstrating that the 
critics are deplorably right who say 
that the League of Nations means 
nothing but the consecrated hegemony 
of three or four Great Powers. We by 
self-interest, the Americans by weak- 
ness and incapacity, are destroying the 
ideal for which both profess to have 
fought. From crisis to crisis, always in 
Russia, lately in Hungary, and now in 
Persia, idealists repeat the warning yet 
hopeful phrase, ‘The League of Na- 
tions is passing through a test.’ It 
takes a series of tests to extinguish so 
great a hope. There will come a mo- 
ment when men will no longer indulge it. 
The Nation 


11. A French Opinion 


Tue London Daily Mail under- 
takes to reassure the French public 
concerning the consequence of the 
agreement recently entered into be- 
tween England and the Persian Cabi- 
net. The Daily Mail explains that the 
agreement cannot possibly work any 
injury to the commercial interests of 
France. We are grateful to our con- 
temporary, which has so often earned 
our good will and which is doing its 
best once more to strengthen the 
Franco-British alliance. But, with the 
frankness which is essential to the 
maintenance of that alliance, we must 
add that our perplexities are not con- 
cerned with commercial affairs. 

Assuredly Persia is an immense and 
rich domain. Its superficial area is 
nearly three times that of France. By 
virtue of its geographical position be- 
tween the Caspian Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, between the former Russian 
Empire, the former Ottoman Empire, 
and the western boundaries of the 
British Indian Empire, it stands at the 
junction of the three spheres of in- 
fluence which have opposing interests 
in the Orient, that is to say, the Eng- 


lish, the Russian, and the German, 
which latter was managed through 
Turkey. The Persian frontier lies 
within about 200 kilometres of Tiflis, 
120 kilometres of Bagdad, and some 
600 kilometres of Karatchi, the north- 
western port of India. 

With its varying altitudes and cli- 
matic conditions, Persia is capable of 
producing all sorts of farm products, 
provided that sufficient irrigation and 
means of transport are supplied. 
Mineral deposits are plentiful, and are 
simply waiting to be exploited every- 
where, as certain oil deposits already 
have been. One cannot estimate the 
resources which Persia would afford 
within twenty or thirty years, to a 
power which should apply to these 
modern processes of exploitation. 

It would seem that the new Anglo- 
Persian agreement provides explicitly 
for the maintenance of Persia’s in- 
tegrity and independence. These 
terms have been heard before. The 
Anglo-Russian agreement of August 
31, 1907, begins with these words: 
‘The governments of Great Britain 
and Russia have mutually bound 
themselves to respect the integrity and 
independence of Persia.’ That agree- 
ment, it will be remembered, had for 
its chief object to carve out a British 
zone and a Russian zone in Persian 
territory. If the same words, integrity 
and independence, appear again now 
in the new agreement relative to Per- 
sia, it must be admitted that it is diffi- 
cult to give them any other meaning 
in 1919 than in 1907— the meaning 
of a mere rhetorical precaution. 

For, imperfectly as the contents of 
the new pact are known in Europe, it 
is readily manifest that it strikes a 
blow at the independence of Persia. 
As the Persian Government promises 
to intrust its armies to British officers, 
and its finances to British financiers, 
it no longer possesses an independ- 
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ent military force or independent re- 
sources with which to exercise its sov- 
ereignty and to follow such a policy as 
it deems expedient. Without going 
further, without mentioning the loan 
secured by customs duties, the eco- 
nomic concessions, or the proposed dip- 
lomatic collaboration between Great 


Britain and the Persian Government, ° 


it is evident that the political inde- 
pendence of Persia, since the new 
agreement, is not as complete as it was 
before. 

Now we find in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, in Article X: ‘The 
Members of the League undertake to 
respect and preserve as against exter- 
nal aggression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of 
all Members of the League.’ And fur- 
ther along, in the Annex, we find Persia 
among ‘the States invited to accede to 
the Covenant.’ Thus, by virtue of the 
Treaty of Versailles, which includes the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, 
and which, having been signed on June 
28, has since been ratified by the 
British Parliament, ‘the existing po- 
litical independence’ of Persia must 
be respected. But it is not. 

Will it be said that the treaty is not 
yet in force? Will it be said that Persia 
is not yet admitted into the League of 
Nations, for the ‘invited’ states can- 
not seek admission until two months 
have elapsed after the treaty becomes 
effective? That would be pharisaical 
reasoning, indeed, and our Britannic 
allies set too much store by their 
reputation for straightforwardness to 
invite such arguments. Furthermore, 
if they should be advised to rely upon 
them, they would simply find them- 
selves involved in a cul-de-sac — for 
this reason: 

Persia is governed by the Constitu- 
tion of December 30, 1906, as amended 
on October 7, 1907. Article 24 of the 
Constitution of 1906 reads as follows: 


The conclusion of treaties and conven- 
tions, the grant of commercial, industrial, 
agricultural, and other concessions, with- 
out restriction between those granted to 
its own subjects and to foreigners, shall be 
subject to confirmation by the National 
Consultative Assembly, with the exception 
of treaties which, for reasons of state, and 
for the public good, must be kept secret. 


The Anglo-Persian agreement is not, 
of course, included in the category of 
secret treaties, since England has re- 
pudiated secret diplomacy. In any 
event, the Persians have made it pub- 
lic, at Teheran. It must, therefore, be 
submitted to the Persian Assembly, 
and so long as that body has not con- 
firmed it, it is non-existent. 

But the Assembly in question is not 
yet reconstituted. Regular elections 
have taken place in enly a part of the 
districts. The balloting cannot be con- 
cluded, nor can the Assembly enter 
upon its functions, sc long as the 
present condition of affairs endures. 
Neither the nation nor the govern- 
ment is free. They are under the duress 
of British military occupation, with all 
the intermeddling in the political and 
economic life of the country which such 
a régime makes possible. We mention 
no definite facts, in order not to em- 
bitter the discussion. But ifany doubts 
are entertained, nothing more is neces- 
sary than to send an international 
commission of inquiry to the spot. 

Let us assume that the British 
troops leave Persia within a few 
months. Then it will be possible to 
complete the elections and open the 
Assembly. Will it ratify the agree- 
ment just concluded? It is hardly 
probable — but let us suppose that it 
does. Then what will happen? Mean- 
while the Treaty of Versailles will have 
become effective, and Persia will have 
a seat in the League of Nations. Article 
X of the Covenant will be in opera- 
tion; and the impairment of Persian 
independence will be unlawful, and the 
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Anglo-Persian agreement will be ren- 
dered null by Article XX of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations: . 


The Members of the League severally 
agree that this Covenant is accepted as 
abrogating all obligations or understand- 
ings inter se which are inconsistent with the 
terms thereof, and solemnly undertake 
that they will not hereafter enter into any 
engagements inconsistent with the terms 
hereof. 

In case any Member of the League shall, 
before becoming a Member of the League, 
have undertaken any obligations incon- 
sistent with the terms of this Covenant, it 
shall be the duty of such Member to take 
immediate steps to procure its release 
from such obligations. 


In setting forth thus the legal aspect 
of the matter, we are guided by no 
hidden motive of self-interest. We are 
_ very far from entertaining any idea 
of saying to our British allies: ‘Offer 
us compensation elsewhere, and our 
scruples will disappear.’ To suggest, 
to accept a trade of that sort would be 
to endanger such claims to territories 
elsewhere as we already possess, and 
not to confirm them. It would be an 
evil thing to do; and only those who 
have learned nothing from the war 
can imagine that an evil thing can be 
worth doing. We remain loyal to the 
principle proclaimed by President 
Wilson on February 11, 1918: ‘Peoples 
and provinces must no longer be ex- 
changed between governments like 
flocks of sheep or like pawns on a chess- 
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board.’ If we appeal to the law, it is 
because we sincerely desire the reign 
of law, in the East as in the West. It 
is, we believe, the only guaranty of 
peace. 

And it is for this reason, precisely, 
that the case of Persia arouses our 
anxiety. The British Government is 
wonderfully well informed as to the 
wording and value of treaties. It en- 
tered the war because a treaty had 
been violated. By pursuing at Teheran 
the long negotiations which led up to 
the Anglo-Persian agreement — while 
a Persian delegation was waiting 
vainly at Paris for the Conference to 
vouchsafe it a hearing — did not the 
British Government see that there was 
an inexplicable inconsistency between 
the policy it was following in Persia 
and the engagements it was entering 
into here? It is upon a solemn obliga- 
tion on the part of Great Britain — 
an obligation attached to the Covenant 
of the League of Nations — that the 
safety of France in the Europe of to- 
morrow partly depends. We cannot 
abide the thought that British promises 
are open to discussion, even when they 
are concerned with Asia. 

Such are, in truth, the perplexities 
which the Daily Mail has divined as 
existing among us here. They cannot 
offend our British allies, and they are 
felt even by those Frenchmen who are 
least in the habit of turning their eyes 
to the East. 

















THE SITUATION IN RUSSIA 


BY ‘AUSTER’ 


More than nine months have now 
passed since the fighting on the West- 
ern Front came to an end, and the 
Peace Conference has nearly concluded 
its work, but the position in Russia re- 
mains substantially unchanged. There 
have been fluctuations in the fighting, 
but no solution of Russia’s many prob- 
lems is as yet in sight. Eastern Europe 
still remains outside the influence of 
the Peace Conference and unaffected 
by the League of Nations. Is the 
Peace Conference to break up with the 
eastern half of Europe in a state of 
anarchy, and without any definite plan 
for bringing it under some form of con- 
trol that would again opén Russia to 
the civilized world? 

The Allies have formed many plans 
for the redemption of Russia, but in 
acting upon them they have suffered 
from divided counsels. Decisions once 
taken have afterwards been modified 
to fit in with a public opinion that 
hardly knows its own mind, that is 
more ready to offer criticism than prac- 
tical advice. If a similar policy had 
been followed in the conduct of the war 
against Germany we should be no 
nearer a settlement now with our for- 
mer enemies than we are with the 
Bolsheviki. During the war with Ger- 
many we refused to let her agents 
sow dissension among us and commit 
sabotage against our united efforts, but 
the Bolsheviki have been able to con- 
duct their campaign of lies and distor- 
tions of facts with ever-increasing 
success, and no Allied statesman has 
yet had the courage to state the case 
against them in all its bearings. Thus 
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the campaign has already dragged on 
for many months so that our own 
people are growing weary of the Rus- 
sian question and are evincing an ever 
stronger desire to clear out quickly and 
have done with it. 

So long as Russia is considered as a 
side show where we must do some- 
thing but cannot do much, there is little 
prospect of our meeting with any real 
success. Our statesmen may them- 
selves recognize that a proper settle- 
ment of Russia is the key to a proper 
settlement of Europe, but this must 
also be impressed upon public opinion 
before it will be induced to follow their 
lead in a strong and consistent policy. 
The policy of the Allies to support 
those Russian armies in the field 
against the Bolsheviki was adopted 
after careful examination of every al- 
ternative plan and after several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to negotiate for a 
cessation of the civil war; and it is 
surely unthinkable that there should 
be any change in that policy merely 
because it has not been crowned with 
rapid success. Yet many people in this 
country are already showing signs of 
wavering and there are some who 
would prefer the settlement of Russia 
to be left to Germany. 

It is well, therefore, that we should 
clearly face the present position in 
Russia. Kolchak has had a serious 
reverse in the field which cannot fail to 
weaken the prestige of his government 
behind the front. It would be idle to 
expect a turn of the tide which would 
put him in a position to renew his ad- 
vance and threaten the Bolshevist 
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armies in Russia. Set against this are 
the very striking successes of Denikin’s 
armies in the south of Russia. Not only 
has practically the whole of the Black 
Sea littoral been recovered, but the 
volunteer army has occupied a large 
stretch of the Ukraine, including im- 
portant towns like Poltava and Krem- 
enchug, a thrust has been made in the 
north toward the centre of Russia, and 
a considerable portion of the Volga has 
been set free. There is no sign of any 
setback, and it is reasonable to hope 
that there may be a further advance 
before the summer is over. The vol- 
unteer army has been welcomed by 
the inhabitants in the liberated dis- 
tricts and recruits have flowed in so 
that there is no longer any lack of men 
forthe army. British material help has 
been an important factor and our 
prestige stands very high in the south 
of Russia. 

In the north and the northwest the 
position is less clearly defined. The 
British forces at Archangel are to be 
withdrawn before the winter, and the 
advance against Petrograd that prom- 
ised so well last June has been checked. 
There is still no sign of a determined 
move against Petrograd, and yet the 
taking of Petrograd is the key to the 
whole position. If Petrograd were 
taken this autumn, Russia might be 
freed from the horrors of another win- 
ter under the Bolshevist régime. Not 
only would the effect on Moscow be 
instantaneous, but it would give enor- 
mous prestige and encouragement to 
the volunteer army in the south. 

The failure of Kolchak, therefore, 
does not by any means make the posi- 
tion of the anti-Bolshevist forces hope- 
less. Provided we continue to support 
our friends during the next few months, 
we may yet see Bolshevism collapse 
before the winter as quickly as Bela 
Kun and his small group collapsed be- 
fore the handful of Roumanian troops 





who occupied Budapest. Bolshevism 
is no more popular in Russia than it 
was in Hungary. Events in Hungary 
have shown that by themselves the 
anti-Bolshevist forces could not over- 
throw the tyranny imposed upon their 
country without outside assistance. 
Once this assistance was given, Bol- 
shevism collapsed like a house of cards. 
In Russia the problem is not so easy, 
owing to the immense size of the coun- 
try and the military difficulties to be 
overcome, but the fall of Bolshevism 
is in the end equally certain. Provided 
we maintain our faith in the cause we 
have espoused, we shall succeed, more 
quickly perhaps than we imagine, in 
solving the one great problem that 
still remains unsolved and _ bringing 
Russia into the fabric of that new 
Europe which the Peace Conference 
cannot build without her. 

Our desire to see Europe speedily 
restored to peace should, indeed, be a 
sufficient inducement to put Russia on 
her feet again. But if this reason be 
not enough, there is another considera- 
tion we cannot ignore. Russia in her 
present state cannot stand alone in 
Eastern Europe. If her future is not of 
vital importance to Western Europe, 
it certainly is to Germany. We have 
imposed on Germany a peace which 
she has accepted on the ground that 
she is powerless to resist, but which 
she denounces as unjust. Germany 
does not want another war, as she is 
worn out and exhausted, but she is 
determined by some means or other 
to recover her position in Europe, from 
which the combination of her enemies 
has ousted her. In Western Europe 
she is powerless, and in her overseas 
trade she cannot hope to compete with 
Britain and America. In Russia, how- 
ever, she suffers from no such dis- 
advantage. The Bolsheviki whom she 
helped to power have successfully 
ousted all Allied subjects from Russia 
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and the field is open to German enter- 
prise. Germany cannot fail to realize 
the opportunity thus offered of con- 
trolling in Russia the greatest natural 
wealth of Europe. 

We have already remarked that 
there is a tendency in some quarters 
to wash our hands of Russia and leave 
it to Germany to settle. If we were to 
do so what would be the result? It is 
difficult to say definitely what is the 
policy of the present German Govern- 
ment toward Bolshevist Russia. We 
know that the agents of the old Im- 
perial Government are still at work 
both in Russia and Finland, and that 
whatever their ultimate intentions 
may be, they are at present aiding the 
Bolsheviki against all movements in 
those countries which are friendly to 
the Allies. Among the Bolshevist 
commissaries, two at least, Krassin, 
Commissary of Trade and Commerce, 
formerly a manager of Siemens, Schiic- 
kert, and the notorious Fiirstenberg- 
Ganetski, are merely paid agents of 
the German Schwerindustrie. Their im- 
mediate object is to assist in over- 
throwing the pro-Ally forces of Deni- 
kin and Kolchak so that the field may 
be cleared for further German action 
in Russia. When the first stage has 
been accomplished further plans will 
be developed. Bolshevism will then, no 
doubt, be forced to give way to some 
anti-Bolshevist movement financed 
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and controlled by Germany. This 
would probably be a gradual process 
of peaceful penetration so as to attract 
as little as possible the attention of the 
Allies; but it would continue steadily 
until sufficient control had been ob- 
tained of the banks and the principal 
industries to make the final coup d’état 
a comparatively simple matter. 

There is no desire in this country 
to exclude German commerce from its 
proper sphere in Russia. Germany is 
in many respects the most natural and 
convenient market for Russia, and it 
is necessary that in the future there 
should be close economic connections 
between the two countries. What we 
do wish to avoid, however, is the re- 
sumption of the political control that 
Germany was fastening upon Russia 
before the war, both through the banks 
and through other economic channels. 
If Germany is given a free hand by the 
Allies, and if the latter shirk their 
present responsibilities toward Russia, 
they may find that, exhausted by the 
war and by Bolshevism, Russia will 
become a mere colony of Germany, 
exploited by her, not for Russian, but 
for German, ends. And who could say 
whether under such conditions the old 
German dreams which we have fought 
this war to overthrow might not again 
revive? New combinations of powers 
might again arise,and what place would 
then be left for the League of Nations? 
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THE BOUNDER: AN ESSAY ON 
A TYPE 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


THIs expressive term is now in our 
dictionaries, and the new Webster de- 
fines a bounder as ‘an apparently pros- 
perous and inherently vulgar person of 
obtrusive manners.’ But these words 
hardly cover all the ground; the 
bounder is not always apparently pros- 
perous, nor need he be inherently 
vulgar. One meets many bounders 
with a taste in art, a just feeling for 
furniture, a love of music, an enthu- 
siasm for humanity. A bounder may 
have a heart of gold; he may be gener- 
ous, good-natured, sagacious. But he 
comes into the world with the bounder 
diathesis, and no culture, no training, 
can ever el'minate the trouble; a 
bounder is, in fact, born, not made. 
The boy bounder, though he goes to 
Eton and Oxford, must inevitably de- 
velop into the adult bounder; while 
that more fortunate youth who con- 
tains not the virus, even should he 
proceed from a charity school to the 
plough-tail; or begin his days in the 
workhouse, can never be a bounder. 

It is a defect of temperament, and 
birth, or education, has nothing to do 
with it. Even success will not create 
bounderism if the germ be not latent. 
It owes nothing to heredity and nur- 
ture fails to modify it. Royal princes 
have been very great bounders — in- 
deed, the blue-blooded bounder is an 
object within the experience of most 
people; a genius may also be a bounder, 
and often is;. while eminent philos- 
ophers have also swelled the ranks. 
Indeed, the qualities of great mental 
distinction and the endowment of 
strong character often accompany the 
bounder and cause him to be loved, or 
feared, independently of the dreadful 
addition for which he can only be pitied. 


The cleverest bounder never knows 
that he is one — seldom even suspects 
that he could be. Such a personal dis- 
aster is entirely concealed from its 
victim; and while it does not prevent 
success in the highest walks of life, it 
absolutely precludes hope of entry into 
some essential callings. A bishop, for 
example, may be a bounder, but a 
butler cannot be, and not even a 
bounder could suffer another bounder 
as valet. 

Of the learned professions he is most 
often to be found in the law, least often 
in the navy; indeed the sea repels him, 
and he is seldom found pursuing the 
business of life upon deep waters. 

Probably the chief defect of the 
bounder’s outlook is a certain social 
insensibility. He is usually an egotist, 
and seeks to impose his personality 
and opinions upon others with com- 
plete disregard for their own. His lack 
of tact is so egregious that in rare cases 
he causes an actual physical irritation, 
akin to that produced by nameless in- 
sects; but tougher subjects find him 
entertaining, though they must possess 
a sound sense of humor to do so. 
Psychologically he is wholly uncon- 
scious of the wounds that he inflicts. 
He takes himself too seriously and 
other people not seriously enough. If 
he is cultured, his culture is the only 
brand to be considered; if he is not 
cultured, then all art and esthetics are 
foolery. 

The creative bounder is not un- 
common; but he seldom concedes cor- 
rectness of vision to others, and in- 
variably fails to grant that different 
conceptions of beauty may lie on a 
plane as lofty as his own. Men are 
often bounders in compartments. 
Thus, one thinks of eminent writers 
whose views on literature and art are 
of the highest distinction, while their 
attitude to women reveals the hopeless 


cad. There is the bounder who kisses 
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and tells, and the variety who tells but 
does not kiss. 

The female bounder is, happily, 
rare, for a more fearful wild fowl shall 
hardly be found; but she is sparingly 
distributed: you may pass years with- 
out meeting an example of her. Like 
gout, bounderitis is a disturbance from 
which the male chiefly suffers. 

Ethnographically the bounder is 
spread pretty evenly through civiliza- 
tion, but would seem far more a 
western than an eastern product. In 
Oriental countries he increases rapidly 
with the assimilation of Occidental 
ideas. Thus the Jew, who has longest 
been in touch with European culture, 
offers a larger proportion of these 
sufferers than India, China, or Japan; 
the last-named nation, however, ap- 
pears to be catching up. Germany 
has always suffered most from this 
disability, for scratch a pre-war Ger- 
man of either sex and you found a 
bounder in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred. Nietzsche was first to pro- 
claim the fact, and the rest of the 
world has proved it sufficiently. The 
war may do some good in this respect 
if Prussia’s force in cultural affairs 
suffers adequate diminution. 

Science can offer no antidote as yet 
to this affliction, and we are not suf- 
ficiently skilled in the mysteries of 
heredity to guard against it. A 
bounder often begets modest and un- 
affected offspring; while the most 
courteous and considerate man, the 
mildest-mannered woman, will, to 
their grief and amazement, produce 
the bounder amid normal! brothers and 
sisters. Cases of twin bounders are 
very occasionally recorded. 

Like the poor, we have him always 
with us; but his very qualities prevent 
him from becoming a lasting torture, 
because they are patent from afar. 
Unless by evil chance he be a member 
of our own family circle, none as a rule 


is easier to escape. His spirit diffuses 
an aura, and we become conscious of 
his misfortune at once. We can, there- 
fore, evade him without difficulty if, as 
is generally the case, we feel that life 
is too short and precious a thing to 
spare any of it upon him. But should 
his other qualities render him a man 
worthy of acquaintance — perhaps 
even a privilege and honor to know — 
then only the hypersensitive will de- 
cide against him. It is a matter for 
individual judgment. 

The good bounder may prove worth 
while, if he is good enough; but the 
bad bounder must be a disaster at all 
times: he outrages earth and smells to 
heaven. Such a man is unspeakably 
sinister and dangerous; for, unlike the 
others, he may show no outward and 
visible sign of the inward and spiritual 
disgrace. He is a bounder in his soul 
and, once discovered, must be avoided 
at any cost. 

To-day 


IN PROTESTANT FRANCE 
BY J. M. HONE 


Amonc the nearer hills there is one 
at the valley’s edge, a little higher than 
the others, and at its summit, above 
the olive terraces, a view extends from 
the Cévennes to the Mediterranean, 
and from the Mediterranean, north- 
ward, to the Alpilles, which rise out of 
the eastern plain of Provence. Beyond 
the further line of low hills runs the 
straight road from Nimes to Mont- 
pellier, and beyond that road is the 
commencement of the marshes and 
lagoons that envelop Aigues-Mortes, 
the perfect medieval city, scene of an 
early League of Nations, whence St. 
Louis led English, Venetians, and his 
own people to the most genuine of the 
Crusades. 

This country may be called by many 
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names. It is Old Provence, Languedoc, 
Roman France, Ligurian France. But 
its aspect as a centre of French Prot- 
estantism has also been noted. Some- 
thing on his Path to Rome reminded 
Mr. Belloc of Nimes: 


Heretics all wherever you be, 
In Nimes or Tarbes or over the sea, 
You never shall have a good word from me. 


The Gard, with the town of Nimes, 
contains a quarter of the total number 
of French Protestants; Montpellier, 
in the neighboring department of the 
Hérault, has long been a stronghold 
of the same faith; and were not the 
Cévennes the scene of the longest and 
fiercest of the religious wars? This 
valley itself, with its Quaker village, 
holds some of the most curious tradi- 
tions of the Huguenots. 

Quakerism in France arose inde- 
pendently of all English or American 
connections. It had its origin here and 
in a few other villages on the foothills 
of the Cévennes, in a movement of 
‘conscientious objection’: while most 
of the Protestants of the Midi were 
offering a resistance to the persecu- 
tions of Louis XIV, a few, as a conse- 
quence of their meditations on Chris- 
tian conduct, denied the propriety of 
even defensive war, practised silent 
meditation, and in other respects be- 
haved and thought like the disciples 
of Fox. Not until the Napoleonic era, 
and then only by accident, did the 
people of the village discover their 
affinities in distant England. An Eng- 
lish Quaker who owned a frigate was 
forced by the government to loan his 
property for bellicose purposes. The 
frigate became a privateer and ac- 
quired spoil, a part of which was 
handed to the Quaker as interest on 
his boat. The Quaker said nothing, 
and took the spoil with apparent readi- 
ness; but as soon as the war had ended, 
being wishful to return to the French 


owners what was not rightly his, he 
advertised the whole matter in the 
Gazette de France; whereupon, the 
French villagers learned that there 
were others in the world like them- 
selves, and visits were exchanged. 
Elizabeth Fry stopped at what is now 
the Post Office. Communications with 
Great’ Britain, and then with New 
England, maintained themselves for 
many years; and even to-day —al- 
though Quakers proper are no longer 
found in the Gard — the little village 
of 700 inhabitants is noted for its 
sectarianism, and contains at least 
three different places of Protestant 
worship. 

Even in the Gard, Protestants — 
taking them together, both the prac- 
tising and non-practising sort — are 
only a minority of the population. 


They are an important minority, how- 


ever, and their condition and attitude 
often remind one of certain features 
of the ‘Irish question’ so-called. A 
large part of the wealth of prosperous 
Nimes is in their hands, and when 
politics come under discussion, the tone 
which they adopt has an extremely 
familiar ring. ‘Politics here are en- 
tirely a matter of religion’; it is pre- 
cisely the phrase with which the Irish 
Protestant commonly sums up the 
problem of his country. The Protes- 
tant of Nimes ‘stands for’ the civic 
virtues, and is proud to think that the 
Third Republic has found no more re- 
liable supporter than himself. Un- 
doubtedly the vigorous Protestant 
element tends to create a lively oppo- 
sition, which expresses itself in some- 
what erratic forms, as, for instance, in 
the transference at election times of 
the Catholic vote to candidates of the 
Extreme Left. Just because the Prot- 
estant is so strong a Republican, the 
Catholic of the bourgeois classes tends 
to embrace the opinions of an emphatic 
Conservatism; and no town of South- 
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ern France is better supplied with the 
Royalist propaganda of M. Charles 
Maurras and M. Léon Daudet than is 
Nimes. It has been said, indeed, that 
Monarchism presented itself. in the 
first instance to these two writers as a 
solution of local Provengal problems. 

As one goes toward the coast from 
Nimes, whether southeast by ‘illu- 
mined’ Martignes, the birthplace of 
Maurras, or southwest by Aigues- 
Mortes, near the Gulf of Lyons, the 
Protestant population becomes smaller. 
The seaports of Languedoc are almost 
wholly Catholic. Yet where the ram- 
parts of Aigues-Mortes rise among 
green lakes, the chief sight for the 
tourist is still the Tower of Consiance, 
the scene of a famous Protestant 
martyrdom. In this tower the Prot- 
estant women, taken in childhood, 
endured a captivity of forty years. 
Martignes belongs decidedly to the 
classical and Catholic Provence of 
Anatole France’s poem, ‘A Charles 
Maurras’: 


Le long du rivage sacré, 
Parmi les fleurs de sel qui s’ouvrent dans 
les sables, 
Tu méditais d’ingénieuses fables, 
Charles Maurras; les dieux indigénes, les 
dieux 
Exilés et le Dieu qu’apporta Madeleine 
T’aimaient: ils t’ont donné le roseau de 
Siléne 
Et l’orgue tant sacré des pins mélodieux, 
Pour soutenir ta voix qui dit la beauté 
sainte, 
L’Harmonie, et le choeur des Lois tragant 
l’enceinte 
Des cités, et l’Amour et sa divine sceur, 
La Mort, qui l’6égale en douceur. 


It is curious to remember, however, 
that Maurras, now so long a Parisian 
controversalist, the theorist of author- 
ity in religion and politics, was associ- 
ated at one time with that group of the 
Felibrige, headed by Napoleon Péyrat, 
which claimed liberty for the southern 
-provinces and put the free-thinking 
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Troubadours of the thirteenth century 
at the head of the southern tradition. 
M. Mariéton, in La Terre Provengale, 
tells the story of the schism. Péyrat, 
a Protestant and the historian of the 
Albigensian heresy, argued that the 
Reformed Church of France was 
the sister of the Johannite Church of 
Aquitaine, an Oriental sister issued 
from Patmos and the Seven Churches 
of Asia. He attempted to establish a 
chain of pure traditions (the name of 
the Albigensians bein; x%apes, pure), 
which passed througn St. Francis, 
Dante, and the author of the first three 
books of the Imitation of Christ (who 
might be, he said, Bertrand de Born, 
the Troubadour!). ‘For every renais- 
sance, he told the patriots of the 
Languedoc, ‘supposes a death, a 
martyr who rises in his tomb. And 
that great and holy martyr is 
Aquitaine.’ 
The New Statesman 


THE VANISHED TSARINA 


BY MARIE, QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 


Many times, in the course of the 
years before the war, I found myself 
with the Tsar Nicholas and his wife. 
With the Tsarina, although she wasmy 
own cousin, I established no kind of 
intimacy whatever, for her ways were 
strangely cold, while the affectionate 
regard the Tsar and I had for each 
other remained unchanged by time. 
The feeling that the royal pair had not 
come up to the expectations enter- 
tained of them was thus borne in upon 
me more by the talk of my family and 
by the voice of all classes in society 
than by my own personal observations. 
Every time I heard these rumors, I 
derived from them a profound chagrin. 

Nicholas had in him more than one 
good and really noble impulse, a real 
urge toward greater ideas and modern 
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conceptions, yet it seemed ever that 
some occult force thwarted his 
will. 

For a long time we waited, hope re- 
mained in our hearts, then, little by 
little, murmurs began to reach the 
court; there was criticism of the court 
way of life. Under other reigns, the 
sovereigns had always played a larger 
part in the public fétes. They had been 
the soul of public ceremonies; no féte, 
no popular manifestation was complete 
without them, the splendor which sur- 
rounded them seemed a social neces- 
sity, the rallying point for the great 
and the small. 

Little by little the new sovereigns 
retired from public life. The health of 
the Tsarina was bad; jealously at- 
tached to her husband, she scarcely 
could endure his going anywhere with- 
out her, and this tended to withdraw 
the Emperor himself from ceremonies 
in which his wife could not take part. 
She bore four daughters before having 
the joy of giving the Empire an heir to 
the throne. This series of deceptions, 
acting upon her intense and morbid 
ambition, lessened her little faith in 
life, and when the much desired son 
was born at length, he was of delicate 
health; a secret and curious weakness 
‘menaced the security of his existence. 
This was too much for a woman natur- 
ally given to melancholy, and always 
on the defensive against the world and 
those who followed the ways of the 
world. 

Without a doubt, the Tsarina is 
largely responsible for her husband’s 
conduct; she discouraged him instead 
of encouraging him; she used her in- 
fluence to block rather than to hasten 
plans which should have been carried 
through; instead of inspiring him, she 
filled him with her own distrust. But 
in all justice, let us remember that her 
intentions were good and can in no way 
be indicted as guilty; she believed 
VOL. 16-NO, 786 


firmly that she was in the right, never 
doubted of the excellence of her judg- 
ment, ever sure that all she did was 
done in the best interests of her hus- 
band, his country, and his people. He 
was the feebler of the two, her will was 
the stronger, thus she led him un- 
hesitatingly toward what she imagined 
to bea light; a light, alas, which turned 
out to be but a shadow. 

The Tsarina is one of those person- 
alities which from time to time have 
appeared in history. Their power is 
inexplicable; we are forever asking 
ourselves whence comes their force. 
Perhaps Alexandra really loved her 
husband, she certainly adored her son, 
but her attitude to the world was per- 
petually distrustful, strangely empty 
of tenderness, and, in a way, hostile. 
Placed above everything, dominating 
her husband, she held in her hands a 
terrible power; had tenderness dwelt 
in her heart, she might have accom- 
plished miracles, but inspired with her 
universal distrust, she held both great 
and small at a distance, as if they in- 
tended to steal something which was 
hers. Placed by fortune on a pinnacle 
of power infinitely above all others, 
she imagined that she had been thus 
placed only in order to show others 
their errors, and finally, when she per- 
ceived that her ways had not won 
hearts to her, she became bitter be- 
cause of her disappointment. 

She belonged to that category of 
women who consider themselves eter- 
nally misunderstood, and isolate them- 
selves in the certainty that common 
folk are unable to share their mind or 
arrive at their ideal. An unhappy 
attitude this, and one sure to bring 
misfortune; the misunderstood woman 
never adapts herself to circumstances; 
she prefers to dwell apart, locked in 
her grief as if within a sacred privilege. 

The Tsarina was one of these beings, 
and with the passing of the years, her 
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morbid character being so accentuated 
there were some who doubted of her 
reason. Those who saw her intimately 
bore witness to the fact that on a ma- 
jority of subjects she reasoned with an 
entire lucidity of intelligence, but the 
unshakable faith she had in her mis- 
sion of bringing light to others caused 
her to pay no heed whatsoever to any 
advice; she pledged her faith to her 
own erroneous judgment, and thus 
became the prey of those impostors 
who spy upon souls walled within 
solitude and obscurity. 

What force it was which gave her 
such a hold upon her husband has 
never been explained. Did he really 
love her? Was it simply his feebler 
will bowing before the will of the Em- 
press? Did she hold him through the 
mystical side of his nature? No one 
has ever known. One thing, however, 
is certain; her influence was dominant 
in act, and instead of diminishing with 
use, it became stronger and deadlier, 
until the unfortunate monarch, who 
was by instinct and personality at- 
tracted toward the light, fell into 
darkness so black that he was never 
again able to escape toward the 
light. 

Poor distraught soul, she did not 
suspect that she had discovered the 
darkness; such is the secret tragedy of 
hearts which no longer have faith in 
mankind or in life, and who know not 
how to love. She knew not how to love; 
therein lay, in my opinion, the cause 
of her defeat. ‘ 

And that defeat was destined to 
bring in its train the downfall of her 
husband, whom, nevertheless, she ex- 
pected to save, the death of the son 
whom she adored, and the crumbling 
of the vast Empire which she desired 
to hold intact for that son, and which 
she hoped to retain for him impreg- 
nable and unimpaired. For Alexandra 
dreamed of the succession of her heir 


to an absolutely undiminished auto- 
cratic sway over the greatest Empire 
in Europe, and she strove to maintain 
it for him in all its fullness. 

La Revue des Deux Mondes 


GOOD OLD DUMAS 
BY OSCAR BROWNING 


Dumas, the author of Monte Cristo 
and The Three Musketeers, is known to 
all the civilized world. Into how many 
languages has The Count of Monte 
Cristo been translated? Many believe 
that the lovely island which bounds 


.with its serrated peaks the expanse of 


the Tyrrhene Sea has derived its name 
from the book, and that the King and 
Queen of Italy go to shoot mouflons 
in the corries of a romance. That Du- 
mas is the prince of modern novelists; 
that he is greater than Walter Scott, 
a rival to Balzac; that he has fancy, 
wit, a caressing style, and a penetrating 
insight into the most complicated and 
subtle folds of human character, is 
known to few, because they have not 
read the works in which these quali- 
ties are revealed. We may doubt 
whether he was conscious himself of 
where his strength lay. He began as a 
writer of plays. The success of Henri 
III gave him more pleasure than any 
succeeding triumph; the persecutions 
which beset Anthony were as savory as 
laudation would have been. He won 
his position as a novelist almost by 
accident, following the imperious bent 
of a genius which for a long time con- 
cealed not only its origin, but its 
course. 

Dumas has suffered from being a 
master of Historical Romance. He is 
supposed to have kept a workshop 
like the bottega of Perugino or the 
Seminar of a German Professor. A 
number of assistants would write por- 
tions of history from given books, 
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strictly according to order; then the 
Master came, gave the touch of genius, 
and the work took its place among the 
immortals. What we know of Dumas’s 
methods of composition does not sup- 
port this idea. He would miss his train 
at a French village, call for paper, pen, 
and ink, and, as with Byron at Ouchy, 
before daybreak the novel was half 
finished or the play entirely written. 
Ghosts are common enough in all art. 
In the Entrance Book of the Record 
Office the name of Carlyle stands next 
to that of his German spectre. Carlyle 
once spent half an hour there, no more, 
because it made his head ache. The 
Ghost produced pages of erudition 
which his employer used and then 


abused. The old French hack said to , 


Gautier: ‘Est-ce que j’ai fait du bon 
Théo ce matin?’ without a blush on 
the cheek of either. To many German 
histories the pupils supply the erudi- 
tion, the professor the pedantry. 
When shall we deteutonize that science 
and learn to follow French guides? 

. Since the beginning of this year the 
present writer has spent his leisure 
hours in reading the volumes of Dumas 
which he did not know before. His 
lending library contains over a hun- 
dred works of that author, and of these 
he has read about seventy or eighty, 
each with increasing pleasure. Cal- 
mann-Lévy’s catalogue exhibits over 
two hundred and fifty volumes of 
Dumas Pére, including twenty-five 
of plays, but most of them are out 
of print. La Tulipe Noire is well 
known to English readers, but it is by 
no means the best. The history is 
dragged in, and the psychology is 
weak. Do Englishmen know Amaury, 
an excellent novel founded on medical 
research, to which for a time Dumas 
was devoted? Do they know Georges, 
a masterpiece, in which Dumas’s mu- 
latto father supplies the hero and 
Mauritius the scenery? Have they 


read Le Trou d’Enfer, a German story 
like Anne of Geierstein, which shows 
that our author could be as much at 
home in‘a Vehmgericht as on a boule- 
vard? Catharine Blum is a charming 
tale for young misses, while Le Pére la 
Ruine is a terrible tragedy, full of ten- 
derness and poetry, incidentally throw- 
ing a lurid light on the sufferings caused 
by the restoration of the Bourbons. 
Then there are the Animal Stories, 
Mes Bétes and the like, which show 
that the tender-hearted master knew 
all about the psychology of dogs and 
monkeys, and especially of cats, and in 
this respect is a rival of Rudyard 
Kipling. 

His historical novels are among the 
few which an historian can read with 
pleasure. He is more accurate in de- 
tail than Scott, but like him is un- 
rivaled in reproducing the atmosphere 
of the age. His Froissart and De 
Comines novels are skipworthy, but 
when he comes to Catharine de Medici 
and Henri Quatre he is a magician. 
His analysis of the mentality of that 
much misunderstood sovereign, Charles 
IX, has never been equaled. The 
French Revolution series is too long, 
and probably owes much to Ghosts; 
many pages may be turned over 
rapidly. Italian translations of these 
abound in Roman street barrows; 
who that knows French can endure an 
Italian translation? The carillon of 
Dumas is inimitable. His writings are 
distinguished by their manliness, their 
purity, and elevation of tone. There:is 
not a particle of lubricity, even when 
the subject makes it almost impossible 
to avoid it. He says himself that out 
of a hundred works there are only two 
which a mother might hesitate to 
place in her daughter’s hands. I do not 
know which they are; I have never 
come across them. The French would 
have a better I'terature if they had 
followed the father rather than the son, 
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We plead, therefore, for a stronger 
interest in Dumas Pére, and for an 
effort to place him on the pedestal on 
which he deserves to stand. His was a 
noble nature. He was never jealous of 
his contemporaries, and valued his son 
far more than himself. Messrs. Meth- 
uen began some time ago a transla- 
tion of Dumas’s novels, but it is hope- 
less to translate the untranslatable. 
Perhaps Messrs. Nelson will publish 
the whole of Dumas’s works in shilling 
volumes. In that way an old man 
may look forward to possessing a set 
of books which will secure him against 
ever having a gloomy hour, and pro- 
tect him against the insidious inroads 
of a full old age. 

The Atheneum 


ON RIVERS 


BY A. V. COOKMAN 


IN every view of retirement I have a 
river. Other likable things hover in 
my mind between indistinctness and 
nothingness, none of them mattering 
more than another. In the last estab- 
lishment I shall keep there will prob- 
ably be more dogs than horses, and I 
have no great hopes that the lawn will 
be either smooth enough or broad 
enough to take a tennis net with dig- 
nity. Yet I never doubt that a river 
will flow somewhere within hearing. 
There is a certain magnificence in the 
meanest cottage that happens to stand 
by astream. No man need fear to play 
the host while he can take his guests 
casually down his garden to the river. 
The mirrored image of trees, the foam 
and thunder of weirs, or the mannerish- 
ness of the slightest beck will confer a 
finer distinction upon him than a 
square hall and amazing statuary. 
Whatever of glory there is in mere pos- 
session may be had by the side of a 
river, and in all water there seems 


something evocative of a curious pride, 
as of people who live by the sea and 
in summer hint darkly of its winter 
storms, and strive in winter to impress 
you with the peculiar glory of a sum- 
mer sea, as if you could never quite 
understand. Only a few men, I think, 
have in their vision of the later years 
of life no place for running water. 
They can content themselves away 
from streams, noting perhaps with 
keener pleasure the occasional cry of a 
bird, the stubborn creaking of a mas- 
sive tree constrained by the wind, or 
a shout from the field where the young 
men will be still playing cricket. Such 
reminding things will keep in check for 
them their tragic fears of age, though 
giving me but faint assufance against 
a creeping sense of saplessness. I must 
establish myself by a river, not to 
watch it constantly or over-consciously 
as if I were a monomaniac, but when- 
ever I feel tired of the things I then 
happen to be doing. 

I have never yet managed to settle 
in which part of the world I shall find 
the river I most desire to possess for 
myself. I am certain that it will be 
none of those wide, glaring water 
courses which deface plains like the 
plains of Lombardy and exist merely 
to conduct away the great rushes of 
water that come periodically from the 
mountains. Yet from the little streams 
which rive themselves along these hard 
water courses I would take a color — 
a certain rusty green, a marvelous 
peacock green — for my own river. It 
needs but a brief consideration to show 
that it would be very easy to choose 
the wrong place and die out with the 
miserable feeling that one had never 
known what one wanted. Traffic, in 
the first place, is an intolerable thought. 
I should establish no intimacy with a 
river which bore along its surface so 
much as a barge. After the passage of 
a barge it would be mine no longer. | 
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would not tolerate even a backwater 
for fear of the inevitable canoe. Any 
backwater would give its secrets to a 
canoe. So I must perforce set aside all 
the great navigable rivers, and the Isis 
and the Dee. Any river which bears 
traffic, any river which is tidal and in- 
constant, any river on which boats may 
race or other people driftingly travesty 
my own youth, will have no ultimate 
charm for me. : 

The river to which in the end I shall 
come will not be deep and secretive, 
nor slow and passionless, and it will 
not be a thing of ample, extravagant 
sweeps and never-doubting grandeur 
like the Thames at Richmond. It will 
be narrow and shallow, but dancing 
and tumultuous, much like the 
thoughts of my youth, still hurrying 
by below me, a wisp of white surging 
round boulders with all the gayety and 
dash of youth, but with nothing of the 
fierce impatience which human youth 
shows to the aged boulders in its way. 
I hope that my garden will rise steeply 
above it. From my window I should 
see it a little beck of white, riving sud- 
denly from nowhere past my garden 
edge. Lying down there always, yet 
always having movement, it should 
give a perpetual freshness to any ran- 
dom fancy that may have survived 
my retirement. In some moods of 
elderly make-believe it may please me 
mightily to see it as a scarf of many 
bright colors that a woman _ has 
dropped on the grass before she went 
away and which I mean to leave lying 
there always. Old age must be very 
disappointing if it have no gray ro- 
mance and all scarves be merely 
neckwear. 

Yet I have no need to build even 
such extravagant hopes about the 
stream I have in mind. My little river 
need express nothing in the least fan- 
tastic so long as it can assist me out of 
the depression of rainy days. When 


the rain comes down straight and clean 
and the beck goes purling and splash- 
ing round the boulders I shall forget to 
look at the thickening roads and not 
try to pierce the mist across the fields. 
I shall not be reminded of the city, 
where rain is a black fluid and where 
umbrellas are carried, and where 
others will be writing at my desk and 
speaking their orders into my tele- 
phone. My river will be always there, 
clear under the rain, noisy in the dark- 
ness. It will always lie between me 
and my youth, and between me and 
the future, something more permanent, 
more instinct with life, more comfort- 
ing to myself when old than anything 
else in nature. 
The Manchester Guardian 


GERHART HAUPTMANN’S 
DRAMAS * 


In the world of letters, the most 
welcome sign of the return of peace 
is the resumption of the English 
translation of Hauptmann’s dramas. 
Here we have something from Ger- 
many which cannot be overlooked 
or depreciated Hauptmann is a 
great figure in modern literature — 
the greatest of all, we are inclined to 
think, in drama; and to avert our eyes 
from him because of his nationality, 
or even because his personal utter- 
ances in the earliest stage of the war 
belied the expression which his mind 
and outlook had found in creative 
literature, would serve no good pur- 
pose. We congratulate Dr. Lewisohn, 
then, on taking up his task again at 
the earliest opportunity, and we con- 
gratulate him also on the maintenance 
of the very high level of ability shown 
in these versions of an author whose 
works often present extraordinary 
difficulties to the translator. Nothing 

* The Dramatic Beg A of Geen pr mw 


Volumes V, VI, II. ited by Ludwig 
Lewisohn. ' Martin Secker, 7s. 6d. net each. 
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more difficult could well be imagined 
than the commemoration Masque, 
played in Breslau in 1913 until the 
Crown Prince put his foot on it. To 
reproduce these rattling rhymes, this 
amazing medley of slang poetry, 
thought, and satire, and to carry onthe 
movement of the piece with unflagging 
verve, must have been:as hard a task 
as that of translating Rabelais. Pro- 
fessor Bayard Quincy Morgan has 
succeeded as well as Urquhart one 
cannot say more than that. The re- 
maining translations in the volume 
now before us are all by the editor ex- 
cept one, And Pippa Dances, which is 
done by Professor Sarah T. Burrows. 
All of them whether in verse or in 
prose, are masterly renderings, and 
g ve us a faithful transcript of the art 
and mind of Hauptmann. 

As to the value of these works 
opinion has differed widely, not only 
in England but in Germany. Perhaps 
one should say sentiment rather than 
opinion, for there can be no two 
opinions as to Hauptmann’s creative 
power and his capacity to rivet the at- 
tention of the reader. But he can do 

this without winning our liking or our 
assent to his outlook on the world, and 
this he has not always won. Haupt- 
mann began his singular career as a 
realist of the grossest type — gross 
enough to cause a riot in the Lessing 
Theatre, when. Vor Sonnenaufgang 
was first performed there in 1889. 
Mankind was here painted in a spirit 
of the deepest pessimism. Man was 
the victim of blind, mechanical forces 
which long before our birth have de- 
termined the fate and character of each 
of us; vice is an hereditary disease 
which nothing can cure. There are 
no heroes or heroines, only victims — 
just as there are no villains, for they 
too are but victims of a more dreadful 
fate. One might ask what art and 
poetry have to do in such a worlds 


were it not that Hauptmann’s work 
betrays something which such a world 
could never have produced. His 
realism was not a cold, intellectual 
mirroring of vice and misery — it was 
penetrated with sympathy and tender- 
ness; and the horrors in his early plays 
represent the extremity of his resolve 
to allow no sympathy to warp his 
vision of things as they are. 

Then new horizons began to reveal 
themselves. In the mystical plays 
Hannele and The Sunken Bell Haupt- 
mann is evidently becoming conscious 
that forces are at work in the world 
which are not wholly accounted for by 
chance or mechanical causation. With 
this knowledge won, he turns again to 
the material furnished by the visible, 
everyday life of man; but we now see 
that below this commonplace or for- 
bidding surface there are unfathom- 
able deeps and out of these deeps rise 
now and again divine, redeeming 
figures like Ottegebe in Der arme 
Heinrich, or Griselda, the wonderful 
impersonation of fruitful, benignant 
womanhood in the play of that name. 
Hauptmann, therefore, has not stood 
still, nor can he be judged except by a 
survey of his whole work. Much of 
this may be still in the future; but 
there is enough before us to excite great 
interest in the poet’s development, 
apart from the particular merits of the 
individual plays. 

The plays contained in the three 
volumes before us are of very varied 
interest. The Maidens of the Mount is 
a romantic comedy in which a gallant 
adventurer wins his lady-love from 
an egotistic pedant. Schluck und Jau 
is a curious development of the hint 
given in the Induction to The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew. The temporary trans- 
formation of a village drunkard into 
a prince is made the theme of a whole 
play, ending with the suggestion that 
the ‘real’ world is no less a dream than 
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that from which Jau awakens at the 
close. Elga is a tragedy of love be- 
trayed by a light woman, and of ruth- 
less vengeance. In Gabriel Schilling’s 
Flight we have the tragedy of an artist 
nature, associated in this case with a 
long and obscure illness which has 
sapped the will, taking refuge in 


- suicide from the conflicting claims of 


two women neither of whom the vic- 
tim can resist. In spite of the poetry 
and power with which the theme is 
worked out, we must admit that the 
pathological element is here too clear 
and strong to allow a genuine tragic 
interest to arise. Charlemagne’s Hos- 
tage is a wild story of a Saxon girl, a 
hostage at the court of Kaiser Karl, 
who is ‘both fascinated by her beauty 
and grace and revolted by the de- 
moniac strain of sensuality which is 
discovered in her; ult'mately the Chan- 
cellor has to poison her in order to re- 
lease the Kaiser from a spell which 
threatens the safety of his realm. And 
Pippa Dances is an obscure play repre- 
senting, we may conjecture, the thirst 
for ideal beauty as it affects different 
natures. The action, in its setting of 
wild mountain scenery, has the effect 
of a wreath of Brocken mist shot with 
sunshine and quickly dissolving amid 
the gloom of the pines; and it may be 
impossible, as Dr. Lewisohn admits, 
to fix a definite meaning for every de- 
tail of its fantastic symbolism. The 
latest of the works as yet translated 
(it appeared in 1914) is a very striking 
and interesting drama on the return 
of Odysseus and his vengeance on the 
suitors. The theme is conceived with 
a Northern grimness and irony very 
far removed from Homer, yet in some 
of its features the play takes us into a 


_ still more remote and savage antiquity. 


‘The gods,’ as Dr. Lewisohn observes, 
‘are no classicized phantoms: their 
power is a tremor in the air. The 
thunder is the very voice of Zeus, Pan 


plays his pipes on the shaggy hills, 
over the windless sea hovers the ma- 
lignity of Poseidon. The verse begins 
haltingly, almost harshly. It rarely 
becomes sweet. But it gathers power 
and sweep and a poignant, primitive 
passion. Penelope, though she does 
not appear in the play, dominates the 
whole action with her enigmatic per- 
sonality, and the concluding lines, the 
last of which is surely one of the harsh- 
est in sound ever achieved in German 
or any other language, leave us with 
a very dubious glancé in her direction: 


Was wird die Mutter sagen, Telemach, 
Dass ich ihr schénstes Spielzeug schon 
zerschlug? 


The Bow of Odysseus might almost be 
read as a satire on wifehood, as repre- 
sented by Penelope, were it not for the 
beautiful figure of Leucone, grand- 
daughter of the faithful swineherd and 
the destined bride of Telemachus, in 
whom we see an embodiment of 
Pallas Athene in her most gracious 
aspect. 

Griselda, a rehandling of another 
world-wide theme, seems to us on the 
whole the finest play in the volumes 
before us, and perhaps the best single 
work for the study of all that is typical 
in Hauptmann’s art. The hero, Mark- 
graf Ulrich, has in him that strain of 
abnormality so frequent in the char- 
acters of Hauptmann, who has never 
quite ceased to regard life with the 
eyes of a pathologist. ‘I would truly 
believe,’ says Ulrich’s aunt, the Coun- 
tess Eberhard, ‘that a peasant woman 
had given birth to him in a stable if he 
were not uninterruptedly and terribly 
beset by the moods of a tyrant’ 
Griselda is a magnificent peasant girl, 
whom he sees in her farmstead, loves, 
overpowers, and ultimately weds, to 
the scandal of his Court. But his love 
rises to the intensity of a mania. His 
wife’s parents, the very animals she 
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fondles, above all the child she bears 
him, are in his eyes objects of horror 
and dread, for they seem to rob him 
of some precious part in her. He 
has the infant, the ‘accursed brat,’ 
spirited away the moment it is born, 
and when she entreats him for it his 
rage drives him away from her. ‘You 
robbed a mother of her child,’ says his 
uncle, ‘and then at a harmless word of 
hers, you abandoned her.’ 


Ulrich: A harmless word? How? 
What is a wild mother-animal to me? Do 
you know what I have endured for weeks? 
In quivering fear for her life I have driven 
myself and my glow and mad passion, so 
ridiculously rewarded, like a dog with 
blows and kicks back to kennel. I have 
controlled myself with superhuman power 
only to see this idol, this goddess, this 
golden torment, again issue forth from her 
chamber whole and unharmed in freshness 
and strength. She came—oh, I dare not 
think of it. 


Griselda returns to her home and 
her farm work, but at Ulrich’s com- 
mand appears again at the castle, only 
in the guise of a working woman, 
scrubbing the stairs. At last he is 
cured of his mad jealousy by the heal- 


ing influence of his wife’s divine per- 
sonality, the child is restored to her, 
and the trio are united in a love which 
is at once fervent and sane. The play 
is full of splendid imagery and of 
picturesque and striking scenes, as 
when Griselda on her wedding day 
shows the fine ladies of the Court how 
a meadow is mowed, or when the 
physician summoned to attend the 
Markgrafin in her confinement domi- 
nates Ulrich in his wildest passion 
with the calm authority of science. 
Nothing has been written for the stage 
in our day in which the pulse of life 
seems to throb more fiercely; and the 
noble and harmonious close reconciles 
us to the riot of unbridled passion that - 
sweeps through earlier scenes. Haupt- 
mann has never been adequately rep- 
resented on the English stage. When 
the time comes that an audience can 
be expected for German plays — al- 
ready there seems no difficulty about 
German music—it may be hoped 
that the attention of managers who 
are concerned with serious drama will 
be directed to Griselda. 
The Times 














IF I WERE FOUR-AND-TWENTY 


BY WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


I 


WueEn I was asked to become a 
director of the Irish Statesman I 
agreed, because for many years I have 
been hoping for some Irish review, 
able and willing to submit our life and 
thought to a constant, precise, un- 
exaggerated, passionate criticism. No 
organ of the popular party could do 
that; it would have too many people 
to please; but the Irish Statesman has 
done it from the first; and now I have 
begun to examine my own hope, to see 
if we can construct as well as criticize. 
I dislike responsibility so much that I 
shall have little to say to board meet- 
ings, and, besides, my thoughts are 
wild. I shall be content to ask myself 
what I would do if I were four- 
and-twenty, and not four-and-fifty, 
indolent and discouraged, with but 
one settled habit —that of writing 
verse. 

I would set out once again to found 
a little school of Irish thought, but this 
time I would not confine myself to 
literature and to drama. One day 
when I was twenty-three or twenty- 
four this sentence seemed to form in 
my head, without my willing it, much 
as sentences form when we are half 
asleep: ‘Hammer your thoughts into 
unity.’ For days I could think of 
nothing else, and for years I tested all 
I did by that sentence. I had three 
interests: interest in a form of litera- 
ture, in a form of philosophy, and a 
belief in nationality. None of these 
seemed to have anything to do with 
the other, but gradually my love of 


literature and my belief in nationality 
came together. Then for years I said 
to myself that these two had nothing 
to do with my form of philosophy, but 
that I had only to be sincere and to 
keep from constraining one by the 
other and they would become one in- 
terest. Now all three are, I think, one, 
or rather all three are a discrete ex- 
pression of a single conviction. I think 
that each has behind it my whole 
character and has gained thereby a 
certain newness—for is not every 
man’s character peculiar to himself? 
—and that I have become a culti- 
vated man. Certainly a cultivated 
man is not a man who can read difficult 
books or pass well at the Intermediate, 
but a man who brings to general con- 
verse, and business, character that in- 
forms varied intellect. 

It is just the same with a nation — 
it is only a cultivated nation when it 
has related its main interests one to 
another. We are a religious nation. 
The priest of the ancient chape’ of St. 


“Michel, on Mont St. Michel, where 


Montaigne’s old woman offered a 
candle to the Dragon and a candle to 
the Saint, said to a certain friend of 
mine, ‘What faith you Irish have!’ on 
finding her early in the morning pray- 
ing for the governing body of the Na- 
tional University. Yet is there any 
nation that has a more irreligious in- 
tellect, or that keeps its political 
thought so distinct from its reli- 
gious thought? It is, indeed, this 
distinction that makes our priests 
and our politicians distrust one 
another. 
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II 


I spent two summers of the war on 
the coast of Normandy, and a friend 
read out to me Le Mystére de la Charité 
de Jeanne d’Arc, by Péguy, and certain 
poems of Jammes. Claudel I had al- 
ready read myself. A school of litera- 
ture, which owed something perhaps 
to Hauptmann’s exposition of the 
symbolism of Chartres Cathedral, had 
begun to make Christianity French, 
and in Péguy’s heroic patriotism had 
prepared young France for the struggle 
with Germany. These writers are full 
of history and of the scenery of France. 
The Eucharist in a continually re- 
peated symbol makes them remember 
the wheat fields and the vineyards of 
France; and, when Joan of Arc is told 
that the Apostles fled from Christ be- 
fore the crucifixion, she, to that mo- 
ment the docile shepherd girl, cries: 
‘the men of France would not have 
betrayed Him, the men of Lorraine 
would not have betrayed Him.’ It is 
in vain that the nun Gervaise tells her 
that these were the greatest of all 
saints and apostles, and that her words 
. are wicked: she repeats, with half- 
sullen obstinacy, ‘the men of France 
would not have betrayed Him, the 
men of Lorraine would not have be- 
trayed Him.’ Péguy —a peasant born 
of peasants—can, for hundreds of 
pages, speak as the thirteenth century 
spoke, and use no thought that is of 
our time, yet it was amid Socialist 
and Dreyfusard controversy that he 
discovered his belief, and it was so 
much a passion, so little an opinion, 
that somebody told me in Paris that 
he was always reminding himself to go 
to church and get married, or to go to 
church and get a child baptized, and 
always forgetting it. 

Now, if I were four-and-twenty, I 
think I would write or persuade others 
to write such accounts, as our young 


writers might read, of these men in 
whom an intellectual patriotism is not 
distinct from religion; and I would 
raise such a lively agitation that the 
Abbey or the Drama League would find 
an audience for Claudel’s L’annonce 
fait.d Marie or his L’Otage. I do not 
think Claudel as pure a talent as 
Péguy, and do not like him with my 
whole heart, for he is prepense, de- 
liberate — Iam sure he never forgot his 
religious duties —oratorical, discur- 
sive, loving resounding words, vast 
sentiments, situations half melodrama 
and half religious ritual. He impresses 
me a little against my will, but then 
his intellect is powerful and it searches 
deep. Perhaps we would learn more 
at this moment of our history from 
Claudel than from Péguy. I would 
also, I think, read a paper to some 
little circle of poets on Jammes, and I 
would tell them that when he intro- 
duces a volume of little lyrics with a 
preface, repudiating beforehand any 
heretical conclusions that may be de- 
duced from it, and submits all to the 
Pope, he is certainly poking fun. I 
think, indeed, that the school — in its 
fine moments— has been compelled 
to speak all that it shares with religion 
and patriotism by a purely literary de- 
velopment. There has been a develop- 
ment in various forms of literature 
—in French ‘unanisme’ for instance 
— toward the expression through an 
intellectual difference, of an emotional 
agreement with some historical or local 
group or crowd: toward the celebra- 
tion, for instance, not of one’s self but 
of one’s neighbors, of the countryside 
or the street where one lives. Many 


have grown weary of the individualism 
of the nineteenth century, which 
now seems less able in creation than 
in criticism. Intellectual agreements, 
propagandas, dogmas, we have always 
had, but emotional agreements, which 
are so much more lasting and put no 
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constraint upon the soul, we have long 
lacked. 

But if I were four-and-twenty, and 
without rheumatism, I should not, I 
think, be content with getting up per- 
formances of French plays and with 
reading papers. I think I would go — 
though certainly I am no Catholic and 


- never shall be one — upon both of our 


great pilgrimages, to Croagh Patrick 
and to Lough Derg. Our churches 
have been unroofed or stripped; the 
stained glass of St. Canice, once 
famous throughout Eurore, was de- 
stroyed three centuries ago, and Christ 
Church looks as clean and unhistorical 
as a Methodist chapel, its sculptured 
tombs and tablets broken up or heaped 
one on t’ other in the crypt; no congre- 
gation has climbed to the Rock of 
Cashel since the stout Church of Ire- 
land bishop took the lead roof from the 
Gothic church to save his legs: but 
Europe has nothing older than our 
pilgrimages. In many little lyrics I 
would claim that stony mountain for 
all Christian and pagan faith in Ireland, 
believing, in the exultation of my 
youtn, that in three generations I 
should have made it as vivid in the 
memory of all imaginative men among 
us, as the sacred mountain of Japan is 
in that of the collectors of prints; and 
I would, being but four-and-twenty 
and a lover of lost causes, memorialize 
the bishops to open once again that 
Lough Derg cave of vision once beset 
by an evil spirit in the form of a long- 
legged bird with no feathers on its 
wings. 

A few years ago Bernard Shaw ex- 
plained, what he called ‘the vulgarity 
and the savagery’ of his writing, by 
saying that he had sat once upon a 
time every Sunday morning in an Irish 
Protestant church. But mountain and 
lough have not grown raw and com- 
mon; pillage and ravage could not 
abate their beauty; and the impulse 


that gathers these great companies in 
every year has outlasted armorial 
stone. 

Then, too, I would associate that 
doctrine of purgatory, which Chris- 
tianity has shared with neoplatonism, 
with the countryman’s belief in the 
nearness of his dead ‘working out their 
penance’ in rath or at garden end: and 
I would find in the psychical research 
of our day detail to make the associa- 
tion convincing to intellect and emo- 
tion. I would try to create a type of 
man whose most moving religious ex- 
perience, though it came to him in 
some distant country, and though his 
intellect were wholly personal, would 
bring with it imagery to connect it with 
an Irish multitude now and in past 
time. 


III 


We need also a logical unity. When 
I was a boy William Morris came to 
Dublin to preach us into Socialism. 
After an appeal from the chairman, on 
the ground of national hospitality, an 
unwilling audience heard him out, and 
after gave itself to mockery, till some- 
body quenched the light. Now our 
young men sing ‘The Red Flag,’ for 
any bloody catastrophe seems wel- 
come that promises an Irish Republic. 
They condemned Morris’s doctrine 
without examination. Now for the 
most part they applaud it without 
examination; but that will change, for 
the execution of Connolly has given 
him many readers. I have already 
noticed Karl Marx’s Kapital in the 
same window with Mitchel’s Jail 
Journal and with Speeches from the 
Dock; and, being an indolent man of 
four-and-fifty, with no settled habit 
but the writing of verse, I did not re- 
mind the bookseller that he was a 
regular churchgoer and suggest that 
he display also Soloviev’s Justification 
of the Good, Distributive Justice, and 
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some of those little works edited by 
Father Plater of Oxford. 

I admit that it is a spirited action to 
applaud the economics of Lenine — in 
which I notice much that I applauded 
as a boy when Morris was the speaker 
—when we do it to affront our na- 
tional enemy; but it does not help one 
to express the character of the nation 
through varied intellect. No man is 
less like an Englishman because he 
takes his opinion from the Daily 
Herald instead of the Morning Post; 
and it is likely that we shall take our 
opinion from one or the other till we 
have swung the hammer. ‘Hammer 
your thoughts into unity’— but for 
my disabilities I think I would, in ex- 
position of that sentence, persuade 
some of the Sinn Fein branches, which 
find it hard to fill up their evenings, to 
study the writers I have named and 
perhaps, if some local library would 
collect enough translations, I might 
set some exceptional young man, some 
writer perhaps of Abbey plays, to 
what once changed all my thought: 
the reading of the whole Comédie 
Humaine. 


IV 


When I wasa child I heard the names 
of men whose lives had been changed 
by Balzac, perhaps because he cleared 
them of utopian vapors, then very 
prevalent; and I can remember some- 
one saying to an old lion painter: ‘If 
you had to choose, would you give up 
Shakespeare or Balzac?’ and his an- 
swering, ‘I would keep the yellow 
backs.’ Balzac is the only modern 
mind which has made a synthesis com- 
parable to that of Dante, and, though 
certain of his books are on the Index, 
his whole purpose was to expound the 
doctrine of his Church asit is displayed, 
not in decrees and manuals, but in 
the institutions of Christendom. Yet 
Nietzsche might have taken, and per- 


haps did take, his conception of the 
superman in history from his Catherine 
de Medici, and he has explained and 
proved, even more thoroughly than 
Darwin, the doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest, though as a creator of 
social, not of biological, species. Only, 
I think, when one has mastered his 
whole vast scheme, can one understand 
clearly that his social order is the 
creation of two struggles, that of 
family with family, that of individual 
with individual, and that our politics 
depend upon which of the two struggles 
has most affected our imagination. If 
it has been most affected by the in- 
dividual struggle, we insist upon equal- 
ity of opportunity, ‘the career open 
to talent,’ and consider rank and 
wealth fortuitous and unjust; and if it 
is most affected by:the struggles of 
families, we insist upon ail that pre- 
serves what that struggle has earned, 
upon social privilege, upon the rights 
of property. 

Throughout the Comédie Humaine 
one finds—and in: this Balzac was 
perhaps conscious of contradicting the 
cloudy utopian genius.of Hugo — that 
the more noble and stable qualities, 
those that are spread through the per- 
sonality, and not isolated in a faculty, 
are the results of victory in the family 
struggle, while those qualities of logic 
and of will, al those qualities of toil 
rather than of power, belong most to 
the individual struggle.. For a long 
time after closing the last novel one 
finds it hard to admire deeply any in- 
dividual strength that has not family 
strength behind it. He has shown us 
so many men of talent, to whom we 
have denied our sympathy because of 
their lack of breeding, and has refused 
to show us even Napoleon apart from 
his Corsican stock, its strong roots 
running backward to the Middle Ages. 

For a while, at any rate, we must 
believe — and it is the doctrine of his 
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Church — that we discover what is 
most lasting in ourselves in laboring 
for old men, for children, for the un- 
born, for those whom we have not even 
chosen. His beautiful ladies and their 
lovers, his old statesmen, and some 
occasional artist to whom he has given 
his heart, children of a double strength, 
all those who seek the perfection of 
some quality, love or unpersuadable 
justice, often have seemed to me like 
those great blossoming plants that 
rise through the gloom of some Cinga- 
lese forest to open their blossoms 
above the tops of the trees. He, too, 
so does he love all bitter things, can- 
not leave undescribed that gloom, that 
struggle, which has made them their 
own legislators, from the founder or 
renovator of their house, from some 
obscure toiler or notorious specu ator, 
and often as not the beginning of it all 
has been some stroke of lawless ra- 
pacity. Perhaps he considers that the 
will is by its very nature an antagonist 
of the social order; if we can say ‘he 
considers’ of one in whom creation 
itself wrote and thought. I forget who 
has written of him: ‘If I meet him at 
midday he is a very ignorant man, but 
at midnight, when he sits beside a cup 
of black coffee, he knows everything 
in the world.’ 

Here and there one meets among his 
two thousand characters certain men, 
who do not interest him, and whom he 
is perhaps too impatient to under- 
stand, the Fourieristes and insurrec- 
tionists who would abate or abolish 
the struggle. I remember some artist 
of his who has made an absurd alle- 
gorical statue of regenerate mankind 
and who expects to be the most famous 
sculptor in the world, after the revolu- 
tion; a figure of diluted emotion and a 
chiropodist noted for skill and delicacy 
of touch, who while cutting the corns 
of some famous man speaks of the 
coming abolition of all privilege — 


‘genius too is a privilege we shall 
abolish.’ 

In the world that Balzac has created 
it is the intensity of the struggle — an 
intensity beyond that of real life — 
which makes his common soldiers, his 
valets, his commercial travelers, all 
men of genius: and I doubt if law had 
for him any purpose but that of pre- 
serving the wine when the grapes had 
been trodden, and seeing to it that the 
treaders know their treads. ‘The 
passionate minded,’ runs an Indian 
saying, ‘love bitter food.’ 


Vv 


When I close my eyes and pronounce 
the word ‘Christianity’ and await its 
unconscious suggestion, I do not see 
Christ crucified, or the good Shepherd 
from the catacombs, but a father and 
mother and their children, a picture 
by Leonardo da Vinci, most often. 
While Europe had still Christianity for 
its chief pre-occupation men painted 
little but that scene. Yet what 
Christian economists said of the fam- 
ily seemed to me conventional and 
sentimental till I had met with Balzac. 
Now I understand them. Soloviev 
writes that every industrious man has 
a right to certain necessities and de- 
cencies of life; and I think he would not 
object to Aristotle’s proposed limita- 
tion of fortunes, however much he 
might object to us, who are jealous and 
still lack philosophy, fixing the limit. 
But that the community should do 
more for a man than secure him these 
necessities and decencies he denounces 
for devil’s work. The desire of the 
father to see his child better off than 
himself, socially, financially, morally, 
according to his nature, is, he claims, 
the main cause of all social progress, 
of all improvements in civilization. 
Yet all the while his attention is too 
much fixed upon the direct conscious 
effects — he sees the world as child, 
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father grandfather, and all virtues as 
derivable from our veneration for the 
past we inherit from, or our compas- 
sion for the future that inherits from 
us — and not enough upon its indirect 
unconscious effects, upon the creation 
of social species each bound together 
by its emotional quality. 

Yesterday I came upon a ittle way- 
side well planted about with roses, a 
sight I had not seen before in Ireland, 
and it brought to mind all that plant- 
ing of flowers, all that cleanness and 
neatness that the countryman’s owner- 
ship of his farm has brought with it in 
Ireland, and also the curious doctrine 
of Soloviev, that no family has the full 
condition of perfection that cannot 
share in what he calls ‘the spirituali- 
zation of the soil’"—a doctrine de- 
rivable, perhaps, from the truth that 
all emotional unities find their defini- 
tion through the image, unlike those 
of the intellect, which are defined in 
the logical process. However, Soloviev 
is a dry, ascetic half-man, and may 
see nothing beyond a round of the 
more obvious virtues approved by his 
Greek Church. I understand by ‘soil’ 
all the matter in which the sou' works, 
the walls of our houses, the serving up 
of our meals, and the chairs and tables 
of our rooms, and the instincts of our 
bodies; and by ‘family’ all institutions, 
classes, orders, nations that arise out 
of the family and are held together, 
not by a logical process, but by his- 
torical association, and possess a per- 
sonality for whose lack men are ‘sheep 
without a shepherd when the snow 
shuts out the sun.’ 

Men, who did not share their privi- 
leges, have died for and lived for all 
these, and judged them little. Cer- 
tainly, no simple age has denied to 
monk or nun their leisure, nor thought 
that the monk’s lamp and the nun’s 
prayer, though from the first came 
truth and from the second denial of 


self, were not recompense enough, nor 
has any accomplished age begrudged 
the expensive leisure of women, know- 
ing that they gave back more than 
they received in giving courtesy. 


VI 


If as these writers affirm, the family 
is the unit of social life, and the origin 
of civilization which but exists to pre- 
serve it, and almost the sole cause of 
progress, it seems more natural than 
it did before that its ecstatic moment, 
the sexual choice of man and woman, 
should be the greater part of all poetry. 
A single wrong choice may destroy a 
family, dissipating its tradition or its 
biological force, and the great sculp- 
tors, painters, and poets are there that 
instinct may find its lamp. When a 
young man imagines the woman of his 
hope, shaped for all the uses of life, 
mother and mistress and yet fitted to 
carry a bow in the wilderness, how 
little of it all is mere instinct, how 
much has come from chisel and brush. 
Educationists and statesmen, servants 
of the logical process, do their worst, 
but they are not the matchmakers who 
bring together the fathers and mothers 
of the generations, nor shall the type 
they plan survive. 


VII 


When we compare any modern 
writer, except Balzac, with the writers 
of an older world, with, let us say, 
Dante, Villon, Shakespeare, Cervan- 
tes, we are in the presence of some- 
thing slight and shadowy. It is natural 
for a man who believes that man finds 
his happiness here on earth, or not at 
all, to make light of all obstacles to 
that happiness and to deny altogether 
the insuperable obstacles seen by re- 
ligious philosophy. The strength and 
weight of Shakespeare, of Villon, of 
Dante, even of Cervantes, come from 
their pre-occupation with evil. In 





























Shelley in Ruskin, in Wordsworth, 
who for all his formal belief was, as 
Blake saw, a descendant of Rousseau, 
there is a constant resolution to dwell 
upon good only; and from this comes 
their lack of the sense of character, 
which is defined always by its defects 
or its incapacity, and their lack of the 
dramatic sense; for them human na- 
ture has lost its antagonist. William 
Morris was and is my chief of men; but 
how would that strong, rich nature 
have grasped and held the world had 
he not denied all that forbade the 
millennium he longed for? He had to 
believe that men needed no spur of 
necessity and that men, not merely 
those who, in the language of the 
Platonists, had attained to freedom 
and so become self-moving, but all 
men, would do all necessary work with 
no compulsion but a little argument. 
He was perhaps himself half aware of 
his lack, for in News from Nowhere he 
makes a crochety old man complain 
that the novelists are not as powerful 
as before Socialism was established. 
Bernard Shaw, compelled to believe, 
not, as Morris did, that men will 
slaughter cattle and skin dead horses 
for a pastime, but that men can be 
found to force them to it, and yet 
neither bully, nor accept bribes, nor 
put the wrong man to the work, has 
invented a drama where ideas and not 
men are the combatants, and so dis- 
likes whatever is harsh or incompre- 
hensible that he complains of Shake- 
speare’s ‘ghosts and murders’ and of 
Ibsen’s ‘morbid terror of death.’ It 
has been the lot of both men, the one a 
great many-sided man, and the other 
a logician without rancor, and both 
lovers of the best, to delight the Gar- 
den City Mind. To the Garden City 
Mind the slightness and shadowiness 
may well seem that of the clouds of 
dawn; but how can it seem to us in 
Ireland who have faith,— whether 
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heathen or Christian,— who have be- 
lieved from our cradle in original sin, 
and that man lives under a curse, and 
so must earn his bread with the sweat 
of his face, but what comes from blot- 
ting out one half of life? 

When I went every Sunday to the 
little lecture hall at the side of William 
Morris’s house, Lionel Johnson said to 
me, his tongue unloosed by slight in- 
toxication, ‘I wish those who deny the 
eternity of punishment could realize 
their unspeakable vulgarity.’ I re- 
member laughing when he said it, but 
for years I turned it over in my mind 
and it always made me uneasy. I do 
not think I believe in the eternity of 
punishment, and yet I am still drawn 
to a man that does — Swedenborg for 
instance —and rather repelled by 
those who have never thought it pos- 
sible. I remember, too, old John 
O’Leary’s contempt for a philanthro- 
pist, a contempt he could never ex- 
plain. Is it that these men, who be- 
lieve what they wish, can never be 
quite sincere and so live in a world of 
half belief? But no man believes will- 
ingly in evil or in suffering, above all in 
eternal suffering. How much of the 
strength and weight of Dante and of 
Balzac comes from unwilling belief, 
from the lack of it how much of the 
rhetoric and vagueness of all Shelley 
that does not arise from personal 
feeling? 


Vill 


Logic is loose again, as once in Cal- 
vin and Knox, or in the hysterical rhet- 
oric of Savonarola, or in Christianity 
itself in its first raw centuries, and 
because it must always draw its de- 
ductions from what every dolt can 
understand, the wild beast cannot but 
destroy mysterious ife. We do not the 
less need, because it is an economic 
and not a theological process, those 
Christian writers whose roots are in 
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permanent human nature. They, too, 
have their solution of the social ques- 
tion. To Balzac, indeed, it was but per- 
sonal charity, the village providence of 
the eighteenth century, but Soloviev 
and the economists are more scientific, 
and have fostered a movement which, 
instead of attacking property, dis- 
tributes it as widely as possible, and 
this movement has been in practice co- 
operation, and there Ireland is not 
Russia’s pupil, but her teacher. Their 
design isalways to guard and strengthen 
family ambition; content to be the 
midwife of nature and not a juggling 
mechanist who would substitute an 
automaton for her living child. 

A family is part of history and a part 
of the soil, and it seems to me a nat- 
ural thing that codperative Denmark 
should have invented the phrase: ‘to 
understand the peasant by the saga 
and the saga by the peasant.’ So- 
cialism is as international as Capital 
or as Calvinism, and I have never met 
a Socialist who did not believe he 
could carry his oratory from London 
to Paris and from Paris to Jericho and 
there find himself at home. 

If we could but unite our economics 
and our nationalism with our religion, 
that, too, would become philosophic 
—and the religion that does not be- 
come philosophic, as religion is in the 
East, will die out of modern Europe 
—and we, our three great interests 
made but one, would at last be face to 
face with the great riddle, and might, 
it may be, hit the answer. Yet no man 
can hit the answer till certain dis- 
coveries have had time to change the 
direction of speculation and research. 
To take but one straw froma haystack, 
I have known a dream to pass through 
a whole house —I can never blind 
myself to the implications of that fact 
— but what I do not know is whether 
it so passed because all were under one 
roof, or because all shared certain 
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general interests, or because all had 
various degrees of affection for one 
another. Now all these writers of 
economics overrate the importance of 
work. Every man has a profound in- 
stinct that idleness is the true reward 
of work, even if it only come at the 
end of life, or if generations have to 
die before it comes at all, and literature 
and art are often little but its prepara- 
tion that it may be an intensity. I 
have no doubt that the idleness, let us 
say, of a man devoted to his collection 
of Chinean paintings affects the mind 
even of men who do physical labor 
without spoken or written word, and 
all the more because physical labor 
increases mental pursuits. 

I have studied the influence, as it 
were, in the laboratory, and I cannot 
exclude this fact, to which the world 
may not be converted for fifty years, 
from my judgment of the social system 
and its reformers; but I do not know 
if this influence would be strengthened, 
if laborer and idler used churches; or 
furniture, or listened to or read stories, 
and wore clothes which had all, as, let 
us say, in Minoan or Egyptian civiliza- 
tion, a common character. Albert de 
Rochas suspected something of the 
kind, and I do not know how large a 
portion of our day’s thought — though 
I suspect the greater portion — has 
its direction or its intensity from such 
influence. 

Did some perception of this create 
among primitive people the conviction 
that ordinary men had noimmortality, 
but obtained it through a magical 
bond with some chief or king? Per- 
haps it may be possible in a few years 
to apportion the values of idieness by 
a science that traces the connections 
of thought and by a religion that 
judges the result. With Christianity 
came the realization that a man must 
surrender his particular will to an im- 
placable will, not his, though within 
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his, and perhaps we are restless be- 
cause we approach a realization that 
our general will must surrender itself 
to another will within it, interpreted 
by certain men, at once economists, 
patriots, and inquisitors. As all reali- 
zation is through opposites, men com- 
ing to believe the subjective opposite 
of what they do and think, we may 
be about to accept the most implacable 
authority the world has known. 

Do I desire it or dread it, loving 
as I do the gambling table of Nature 
where many are ruined but none 
is judged, and where all is fortuitous, 
unforeseen? : 

The Irish Statesman 


IX 


When Dr. Hyde delivered in 1894 
his lecture on the necessity of ‘the de- 
anglicization of Ireland,’ to a society 
that was a youthful indiscretion of my 
own, I heard an enthusiastic hearer 
say: ‘This lecture begins a new epoch 
in Ireland.’ It did that, and if I were 
not four-and-fifty, with no settled 
habit but the writing of verse, rheu- 
matic, indolent, discouraged, and about 
to move to the Far East, I would be- 
gin another epoch by recommending 
to the nation a new doctrine, that of 
unity of being. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A TIN TREASURY 


BY C. 


Sir Henry NEwso it, in A New 
Study of English Poetry, warns us of 
the dangers to which we are exposed 
from anthologists and the growing love 
of anthologies. ‘The anthology,’ he 
observes, ‘was in its origin a collection 
of minor poems, a collection of memor- 
able pieces from the works of minor 
poets — that is of poets who are not 
themselves so memorable.’ Here we 
may interject, with all deference, that 
this definition hardly covers the Greek 
Anthology, which includes many 
poems which are only ‘minor’ when 
tested by their length, and were writ- 
ten by poets emphatically memorable, 
for example, Sappho, Ca!limachus, 
Simonides, Theocritus, to mention no 
others. Sir Henry Newbolt regrets that 
this definition is no longer followed. 
‘A modern anthology is simply a 
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collection,’ and his warning is specially 
directed. against anthologies which 
profess to give you a collection of all 
the best poetry, excluding only those 
poems which are too long for inclusion 


-in a small volume. The anthology 


which sets out to be a collection of 
gems is chosen on a bad principle, be- 
cause the reader is ‘led to understand 
that he has before him in this small 
compass all the poetry which is really 
worth troubling about; all that is 
likely to give him pleasure. He learns, 
therefore, either to disregard the per- 
sonality of the poets altogether, to 
treat them all as if they were very 
much upon an equality when they were 
at their best, or at least to believe that 
in these select pieces he has sufficient 
material for judging of even the great- 
est poets. The Temple of Fame has 
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been by this ‘means rebuilt upon a con- 
veniently small scale, the niches in it 
being reserved, not for poets, but for 
single poems.’ 

Sir Henry Newbolt, having thus 
ruled out what he considers to be the 
bad anthology, and dismissing the 
anthology which is a mere work of 
reference on a special subject as indif- 
ferent, reiterates his conviction that 
the only good anthology is that which 
professes to give the best poems of the 
minor poets, ‘that is to say the best 
poems of those poets who have pro- 
duced from time to time good work, 
but have not embodied in it the whole 
of their personality, or have embodied 
in it only a personality of a simple 
nature and no great variety of experi- 
ence or mood.” To these he would add 
‘all those anonymous poems which 
cannot be attributed to any author 
known to us, including the contents of 
the Elizabethan Song Books and other 
collections, and our national ballads. 
But this is not the kind of anthology 
now popular. The anthology in general 
request is a labor-saving appliance, and 
the labor which it saves the reader is 
the trouble of making a real acquaint- 
ance with those poets who are best 
worth attention.’ 

It is to be feared that the anthology 


for which suggestions are put forward ° 


in this paper would hardly meet with 
the approval of so austere a critic; yet 
in some ways it comes within the four 
corners of his definition. It would un- 
questionably contain poems by minor 
poets, and anonymous pieces, none 
of which would embody the whole of 
the personality of their writers. But 
its special differentia would reside not 
in the beauty, but the point of the 
anonymous pieces and the badness, 
absurdity, or eccentricity of those 
where the authorship could be traced. 
It must not be forgotten that pro- 
fundity in the art of sinking some- 


times approaches genius. And genius 
itself occasionally stoops from Olym- 
pus. The lapses of considerable authors 
are a consolation to mediocrity. Our 
collection would thus possess a high 
educational value, by enshrining meri- 
torious anonymous poems not included 
in other anthologies, by warning the 
aspirant what to avoid, and refreshing 
the critical by the contemplation of the 
splendors of inanity. So far as poetry 
is concerned, the anthology might not 
be unfairly describedas a Tin Treasury. 
But it might be profitably enlarged 
to include prose specimens as well, if, 
indeed, it is possible nowadays to frame 
a definition of prose which will exclude 
all the forms of vers libre. 

-In the verse section of the proposed 
Tin Treasury a foremost place should 
be reserved for those pieces, mostly 
anonymous, and hitherto discarded by 
professional anthologists, which, with- 
out laying claim to the possession of 
any high poetic quality or melodic 
beauty, are yet at once workmanlike 
in their execution, terse in expression, 
and sane in their outlook. Tested by 
the standard of Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton they may be no more than doggerel, 
but they are sometimes inspired dog- 
gerel, if such an apparent contradic- 
tion in terms may be allowed. 

No better example of this kind of 
verse can be found than the often 
quoted but seldom printed epitaph on 
the ‘old woman who always was 
tired’: 

DOLCE FAR NIENTE 

Here lies an old woman who always was 
tired; 

She lived in a world where too much was 
required. 

Her last words on earth were, ‘My friends, 
I am going 

Where there neither is cooking, nor wash- 


ing, nor sewing. 
With loud Hallelujahs the Heavens are 


ringing, 
But I shall have nothing to do with the 
singing. 
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So weep not for me, and mourn for me 
never, : 

For I’m going to do nothing forever and 
ever.’ 


Catalani is said to have remarked of 
Sontag that she was not great, but that 
she was great dans son genre, and the 
criticism may be applied to these ad- 
mirable lines. Except for the purple 
patch in the fifth line the style is 
homely and pedestrian. But as a cri 
de ceur they are irresistible. Apart 
from the slight repetition in the last 
line but one, there is not a single word 
that could be spared. If this be dog- 
gerel, it is doggerel in excelsis. 

Another example of this kind of 
verse, also admirable, though hardly 
attaining to the same level of poign- 
ancy, is the jingling octette which 
neatly sums up the merits of the eternal 
duel between conscious virtue and 
conscious talent: 


If all the good people were clever, 
And all that are clever were good, 
The world would be better than ever 
We thought that it possibly could. 
But, alas! it is seldom or never 
These two hit it off as they should; 
For the good are so harsh to the clever, 
The clever so rude to the good. 


A plea may also be put in for those 
epigrams which, if lacking in the pas- 
sion or elegance of classical examples, 
have yet a rude and elemental vigor 
of their own. A good specimen of this 
type is the quatrain in which an anony- 
mous but human schoolgirl satirically 
contrasted the weakness of her kind 
with the immunity from the tender 
passion enjoyed by two famous head 
mistresses: 


Miss Buss and Miss Beale 
Cupid’s darts never feel. 
How different from us, 
Miss Beale and Miss Buss! 


On a lower level again, but yet 
worthy at any rate of consideration as 
possible candidates for admission to 


am 


our suggested collection, are those 
pieces of doggerel or homely rhyme 
which survive, in oral currency for the 
most part, by virtue of a certain effi- 
ciency of expression. They are not 
memorable, except in the limited and 
literal sense of being easily remembered 
because they are cast in a metrical 
form. As a specimen the following 
lines may be given, familiar to the 
present writer for at least forty years, 
but never seen by him in print. 


THE ROUND OF THE CLOCK 


The industrious ‘pore’ 
Must get up at four. 
Those who wish to thrive 
Must get up at five. 
Those who have to lay bricks 
Ought to get up at six. 
Those who have thriven 
May rest until seven. 

The rich and the great 
May lie until eight. 

The pampered and fine 
May snooze until nine. 
Only great men 

May sleep until ten. 

The famed Sleepers Seven 
Slept on till eleven. 

Those in night-shifts who delve 
May repose until twelve. 
A millionaire’s son 

Often rises at one. 
Leader-writers (a few) 
Must sleep until two. 

And a Spanish grandee 
May get up at three. 


This is a far cry from Daniel’s noble 
sonnet: 


Care-charmer sleep, son of the sable Night, 
Brother to Death, in silent darkness born— 


culminating in the splendid couplet: 


Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain, 
And never wake to feel the day’s disdain. 


But we are considering a Tin, not a 
Golden Treasury. It is only right to 
add that the lines on early and late 
rising quoted above do not profess to 
be a correct version of the editio prin- 
ceps, and that a few unauthorized 
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couplets have been introduced to make 
good the lapses of memory. 

The admission of ‘ Limericks’ to our 
irregular anthology cannot be over- 
looked, but it is not an easy question 
to decide. Like the little girl in the 
rhyme, when they are good they are 
(sometimes) ‘very, very good,’ but 
‘when they are bad they are horrid.’ 
Having recently discussed this form at 
some length in the pages of the Cornhill 
Magazine, we may be excused from en- 
tering into details. The ‘ Limerick’ palls 
with repetition, and to read the Book 
of Limericks recently published, which 
contains more than seven hundred 
specimens, from cover to cover with- 
out a stop, conduces to acute mental 
dyspepsia. Ineptitude can be exqui- 
site, but most modern ‘Limericks’ are 
distinguished by forced facetiousness, 
or a ‘tripe-and-oniony’ flavor of the 
most pronounced kind. For example: 

There was an old woman of Clewer 

Who rode on a bike, and it threw her. 

A butcher came by 
And said, ‘Madam, don’t cry,’ 
As he fastened her on with a skewer. 


Lear’s nonsense rhymes stand apart, 
but they do not lend themselves to 
selection. For the rest there are not 
more than twenty really first-rate 
‘Limericks,’ but a dozen would be 
quite enough for our anthology. 

Room should be found in our an- 
thology for a section devoted to ab- 
surdities, the arora of Aristotle’s 
categories of things, including the 
‘drunken helots’ of literature, which 
might serve a useful purpose in teach- 
ing authors commencing what to 
avoid, besides affording entertain- 
ment to the critical. Aristotle, it may 
be remembered, though rather rigid 
in his view of the subject-matter of 
literature, did not entirely condemn 
the impossible or even the absurd, so 
long as it was plausible. He does not, 
however, contemplate the possibility 


of an ineptitude so abysmal as to 
attain to a sort of inverted sublimity. 
In a representative Lyra Ineptiarum, 
space should be found for lines, coup- 
lets, stanzas, and even whole poems. 
There are many classical examples of 


bad single lines in the works of poets _ 


of repute. In modern poetry a claim 
for supremacy might be advanced for 
one which occurred in a little volume 
published somewhere about sixty years 
ago. The writer was describing a 
water picnic, at which one of the party, 
‘Eric, the boy poet,’ delighted his 
companions by singing, 


In exquisite falsetto now and then. 


There is an ample choice of ex- 
cruciating couplets. They abound in 
modern hymns, and the earlier hym- 
nologists did not always escape lapses 
into the well of bathos undefiled. For 
example, in one of theearly paraphrases 
of the Psalms you will find these lines: 


Imagination’s widest stretch 
In wonder dies away. 


Epitaphs are rich in unconscious 
absurdity, and Swinburne, in a letter 
to Watts-Dunton, quotes a superb in- 
stance in the couplet on the accidental 
death of a volunteer: 


He fell: Fate sounded, Simpson is no more: 
And grateful Maidstone bled at every pore. 


The force of fatuity could no further 
go. But for heroic illustration of the 
art of sinking, the palm must be 
awarded to two lines from an unsuc- 
cessful Oxford Prize Poem on the 
‘Voyage of the Mayflower’: 


At last, by favor of Almighty God, 
With bellying sail the Fathers made Cape 
Cod. 


Students of minor poetry will find 
no lack of suitable material in the 
shape of stanzas. The best (or worst) 
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that occurs to us is one from a lyric 
written and set to music by the late 
Hamilton Aidé: 


Nature cares not whence or how, 
Nature asks not why, hay 

’*T is enough that thou art thou. 
And that I am I. 


These lines are ‘simple, sensuous, 
and passionate,’ and quite impossible 
to forget. Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
may have equaled but has certainly 
never surpassed their compact inanity, 
though she deserves at least an honor- 
able mention for the quatrain in her 
appeal ‘To Men’: 


We suffer so; but women’s souls, 
Like violet powder dropped on coals, 
Give forth their best in anguish. Oh, 
The subtle secrets that we know; 


and again for the aphorisms in ‘Sor- 
row’s Uses’: 


Sweeter the crust tastes. after the fast 
Than the sated gourmand’s finest repast. 
The faintest cheer sounds never amiss 
To the actor who once has heard a hiss. 


As one of her admirer’s observes: 
‘There may have been poets who have 
essayed to sing in a more sublime 
strain. But the very fact that Mrs. 
Wilcox points us to the infinitude of 
the commonplace proves how com- 
pletely she has identified herself with 
what must be the mission of all art, and 
especially poetry, in the future.’ 

In a wholly different category, yet 
worthy of inclusion as showing the 
‘thin partitions’ that divide ‘great 
wits from madness,’ is the perversion 
of Longfellow’s ‘Village Blacksmith,’ 
written by a patient in a lunatic 
asylum: 


His hair is red and white and blue, 
His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with blood and sweat, 
He steals where’er he can; 

He looks the whole world in the face, 
A drunkard and a man. 


It is perhaps worthy of record that 
the late Mr. Stephen Phillips thought 
these lines much better than the origi- 
nal. In this context one should not for- 
get that sane and even eminent writers 
sometimes unconsciously deviate into 
absurdity. Thus one of the most dis- 
tinguished of modern historians in a 
volume of meditative verse, marked 
by a good deal of quiet charm, apos- 
trophized his fluttering heart as ‘little 
bounder.”’ One could not have a better 
example of the process by which ‘words 
and phrases perfectly sound in them- 
selves have become degraded or vul- 
garized.” As Mr. Crosland (from 
whom we quote this comment but not 
the illustration given above) reminds 
us, Shakespeare ends one of his son- 
nets with the line, 


Till my bad angel fire my good one 
out, 


and he continues, 


Since Shakespeare’s day to ‘fire out’ has 
acquired a vulgar, comic, or burlesque 
meaning. So that in sonnets angels good 
or bad can no longer ‘fire out.’ Another 
instance is the adjective ‘glad’—a fine 
poetic word, which, hovvever, can be no 
longer prefixed to ‘eye’ or ‘hand’ because 


‘glad eye’ and ‘glad hand’ are now vulgar 


expressions. 


The ignorance of the wise becomes the 
bliss of the ribald. 

#4, English poets and poetasters have 
no monopoly of bathos, dullness, or 
inanity. We know what Juvenal 
thought of Cicero’s verse, and how 
Homer’s supremacy did not exempt 
him from the charge of occasionally 
nodding. But such lapses would hardly 
be suitable for our anthology. A plea, 
however, might be put in for the worst 
or most wonderful hexameters per- 
petrated by English schoolboys. The 
worst that ever came within the ken 
of the present writer is the rendering 
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of ‘Three days and three nights was I 
tossed on the deep,’ into 


Tres dies noctesque ego jactabar per 
pontum. 


And then there is the pleasing Eton 
‘chestnut’ of the boy, who, in accord- 
ance with the old practice of teaching 
Latin verse, was given the words, ‘A 
man struck him with a big stick’— 
this was long before Mr. Roosevelt 
was thought of — to turn into a Latin 
hexameter line. Looking up ‘man’ in 
the Gradus, he was so impressed with 
the synonym ‘pulvis et umbra sumus’ 
that he decided to use it. Here, at least, 
was half a line ready-made. But the 
method was expensive and called for 
rigid economy in the choice of the re- 
maining words. Even so, he found 
himself, by the addition of ‘magno 
percussit eum,’ with only one syllable 
left for ‘stick.’ Baculum, bacillum, 
fustis were all unavailable. At /ast, 
thanks to a brilliant inspiration, he 
thought of ‘candlestick.’ Obviously if 
candelabrum were dissected, brum stood 
for stick. Hence the triumphant com- 
pletion of the line: 


Pulvis et umbra sumus magno percussit 
eum bro. 


These efforts lead us on to the larger 
question of ‘howlers.’ Here again the 
field is large, and it is not unreaped. 
(By the way, if one may be pardoned 
the digression, is it not strange to find 
Choerilus, the contemporary of He- 
rodotus, complaining that all poetical 
subjects had been already exhausted, 
all the domain of letters mapped out, 
and all the arts cultivated to their 
extreme limits, so that ‘we are now 
left behind in the race and wherever 
one looks there is no room anywhere 
for a freshly-yoked chariot to make its 
way to the front’?) The irregular 
anthologist will need all his discrimi- 
nation to make a selection at once rep- 
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resentative and distinguished, when so 
many flowers are artificially manu- 
factured. Yet here as elsewhere truth 
is sometimes quite as strange as fiction; 
witness the authentic brief life of 
Richard I: ‘He led an expedition into 
Normandy and was shot through the 
eye by a Mormon.’ Where the faked 
‘howler’ fails is in the piling up of the 
agony; the genuine article is nearly 
always confined to a single absurdity. 
And just as ‘bulls’ have been at once 
truly and inaccurately described as 
pregnant, so ‘howlers’ are sometimes 
highly if unconsciously instructive, as 
when it was said that the feminine of 
senex was Seneca. 

The boy who gave the genitive and 
meaning of grus as ‘gruntis, a pig,’ de- 
served a good mark. To revert to bulls 
the best comment on the Irish variety 
is to be found in Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton’s Recollections. He observes of Sir 
Boyle Roche that 


he seldom launched a blunder from which 
some fine aphorism or maxim might not be 
extracted. ... He blundered certainly 
more than any public speaker in Ireland, 
but his bulls were rather logical perversions, 
and had some strong point in most of them. 
The English people consider the bull as 
nothing more than a vulgar nonsensical 
expression; but Irish blunders are fre- 
quently humorous hyperboles or ozymo- 
rons, and present very often the most 
energetic mode of expressing the speaker’s 
meaning. . . . Never was there a more 
sensible blunder than the following. We 
recommend it as a motto to gentlemen in 
the army: ‘The best way,’ said Sir Boyle, 
‘to avoid danger is to meet it plump.’ 


There are plenty of English bulls, 
but they are mostly of the nature of 
mixed metaphors, ard they turn up in 
the most unexpected quarters. For 
instance, Mark Pattison, of all people 
in the world, has this extraordinary 
sentence in his Memoirs (page 16): 


At this day all information is more widely 
diffused, or accessible; but even at this day 
a country squire or rector, on landing with 
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his cub under his wing in Oxford, finds 
himself much at sea as to the respective 
advantages or demerits of the various 
Colleges. 


The picture called up is indeed that 
of a fearful amphibious fowl, but the 
context precludes us from supposing 
that it was intentional, and it does not 
move one to laughter like the para- 
graph which once appeared in an Irish 
newspaper describing the sequel to a 
burglary: ‘After a fruitless search all 
the money was recovered except one 
pair of boots.’ 

Journalistic ineptitudes are perhaps 
hardly as common as in the roaring 
days of the ‘young lions of Peter- 
borough Court,’ but treasures are still 
at hand to reward the industrious col- 
lector. Not so very long ago lightning 
was compared by a flamboyant scribe 
to ‘God’s shorthand,’ and a good deal 
of valuable instruction in the art of 
how not to say things can be gathered 
from a study of the vagaries of the 
ex-halfpenny press. Misprints are less 
educative, but they are often a source 
of joy, and possibly a few might be 
admitted to our irregular anthology. 
Few are more pleasing than those en- 
shrined in the ancient yarn — prob- 
ably concocted — of the public ban- 
quet at which a speaker, in proposing 
the toast of the army, coupled with it 
the name of a distinguished general, 
whom he described, according to the 
printed account of the proceedings, as 
a “bottle-scarred veteran.’ In the next 
issue of the paper in which this libel 
had appeared, a note was inserted, 
expressing regret for a typograph- 
ical error, and explaining that the 
words should have been ‘battle-scared 
veteran.’ 

But the most extraordinary mis- 
print which ever appeared in a paper 
of importance was that by which, 
owing to the misreading of a cable- 

The Cornhill Magazine 


gram, a Colonial governor was credited 
with a double addition to his family. 
As a matter of fact the Proconsul had 
been taking a leading part in the cere- 
mony organized to celebrate the initial 
stage of the construction of a new rail- 
way, and the brief summary cabled to 
London ended with the words ‘Gover- 
nor turns first sod,’ which in transmis- 
sion were perverted into ‘Governor 
twins first son,’ and expanded as above. 
It only remains to be added that the 
governor was a widower. Only an ex- 
traordinarily strong sense of humor 
could have saved the governor from 
irritation at being thus victimized. 
We hope he possessed it — like the 
soldier who was sentenced to be flogged 
and while the punishment was being 
inflicted laughed loudly and continu- 
ously. When he was asked for the 
cause of his merriment he replied: 
‘I can’t help laughing. You see, the 
fact is you’re flogging the wrong 
man.’ 

Other forms of literary expression, 
notably letters and testimonials, seem 
to lend themselves to the scheme. 
Treasures are sometimes found in 
booksellers’ catalogues. For example, 
in a list of second-hand books issued 
by a London dealer some years ago 
one entry ran as follows: 


Messran. — An Oratorio performed at 
the Theatre in York, by Major Canamus, 
sm. 4to, sewed, 5s. 


Early libretti of the Messiah, it may 
be mentioned, have the quotation 
‘majora canamus’ on the title page. 

But these are only a few suggestions, 
which might be indefinitely extended 
on the general lines indicated, for the 
compilation of a small volume treating 
for the most part those authors, whom 
Pope professed to regard as the com- 
mon enemies of mankind, as uncon- 
scious benefactors of humanity. 











SOME OF OUR YOUNG WAR POETS 


BY MARGARET WYNNE NEVINSON, L.L.A. 


Now that peace has come, we may 
count among the wreckage and de- 
struction the salvage of a new litera- 
ture. The war has at least brought us 
an outburst of song comparable only 
with that of the Elizabethan age amid 
the tumult and triumphs of the stormy 
but glorious reign of ‘Good Queen 
Bess.’ 


Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen 
Mach’ ich die kleinen Lieder’ — 


writes Heine, and the same idea is ex- 
pressed by our modern men: 
On Achi Baba’s rock their bones 
Whiten, and on Flanders’ plain, 
But of their travailings and groans 
Poetry is born again. 


And again: 


Yet not so shalt thou, O Poesy, be forgotten, 

Of thy once great beauty shorn; 

For lo! in the stricken field wast thou be- 
gotten, 

Of the spear-points wast thou born. 


It is little wonder that the long- 
drawn tragedy of the war, the agony 
and bloody sweat of millions of young 
men, have driven many to find the 
relief of expression in the written 
word for the varied emotions and ex- 
periences of the battlefield. 

Hitherto most of our war poetry and 
painting has been produced from the 
inner consciousness in the seclusion 
and calm of the library and studio; 
the long Pax Britannica which gave us 
Kipling and Newbolt and many others 
demanded no war service from poets 
and artists. 

But the young men of to-day who 
answered the call of their country 
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have themselves been through the hell 
of modern warfare. 

Some of them sing in the glad tem- 
per of the Happy Warrior who has 
thrown up everything— ambition, ca- 
reer, life, and limb—=in the joy of 
sacrifice to fight for liberty and justice; 
they saw the vision of a crusade for 
righteousness when, in the fateful days 
of August, 1914, the world watched 
aghast the spectacle of a great nation 
running amuck, throwing honor to the 
winds, invading neutral territory, and 
slaughtering helpless peasants on the*r 
own land. 

We find this spirit in the fine lines 
of Rupert Brooke (died in the Hgean 
Sea) in his sonnet, ‘Gifts of the Dead’: 


Blow, bugles, blow! they brought us, for our 
dearth 

Holiness, lacked so long, and Love and Pain. 

Honor has come back as a king to earth, 

And paid his subjeets with a royal wage: 

And Nobleness walks in our ways again; 

And we have come into our heritage. 


In the verses of Captain the Honor- 
able Julian Grenfell D.S.O. (killed in 
action), ‘Into Battle’: 


The fighting man shall from the sun 

Take warmth and life from the glowing earth; 
Speed with the light-foot winds to run, 
And with the trees to newer birth; 

And find, when fighting shall be done, 
Great rest, and fullness after dearth. 


In the poem of Lieutenant Geoffrey 
Howard, ‘ Without Shedding of Blood’: 


We have given all things that were ours, 
So that our weeds might yet be flowers; 
We have covered half the earth with gore 
That our houses might be homes once more; 
The sword Thou hast demanded, Lord; 
And, now, behold the sword! 
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In ‘War’s Cataract,’ by Lieutenant 
Herbert Asquith: 


This is the field where Death and Honor 
meet, 

And all the lesser company are low: 

Pale Loveliness has left her mirror now 

And walks the Court of Pain with silent feet. 


In ‘Release,’ by Lieutenant W. N. 
Hodgson, M.C. (killed in action): 


Death whining down from heaven, 
Death roaring from the ground, 

Death stinking in the nostril, 

Death shrill in every sound, 

Doubting we charged and conquered — 
Hopeless we struck and stood; 

Now that the fight is ended 

We know that it was good. 


Space necessarily limits quotation, 
but the same spirit is found in many 
fine poems by men (alas! most of them 
taken from us) — Captain C. H. Sor- 
ley (killed in action), Captain R. M. 
Dennys (died of wounds), Sergeant 
T. W. Streets (killed in action), Lieu- 
tenant E. F. Wilkinson, M.C. (killed in 
action), Lieutenant C. W. Winter- 
botham (killed in action), and many 
others. 

Some few men write in the jovial 
barbaric spirit of the sportsman and 


sing the glories of war as a great game; 


there is little love poetry (or perhaps 
it has not been published), but there 
is much written hymning the joy and 
love of nature, the passionate home- 
sickness for the motherland, and the 
saneness and delight of simple things 
keeping men from madness. 

One may quote as examples: ‘Home 
Thoughts in Laventie,’ by Lieutenant 
the Honorable E. Wyndham Tennant 
(killed in action): 


I saw green banks of daffodil, 

Slim poplars in the breeze, 

Great tan-brown hares in gusty March 

A-courting on the leas; 

And meadows with their glittering streams, 
and silver scurrying dace, 

Home — what a perfect place! 


‘Strange Service,’ by Private Ivor 
Guerney: 


Little did I dream, England, that you bore 
me 

Under the Cotswold Hills beside the water- 
meadows 

To do you dreadful service here, beyond 
your borders 

And your unfolding seas. 


And the two beautiful poems of Lieu- 
tenant Robert Nichols, ‘At the Wars’ 
and ‘Farewell’: 


O bronzen pines, evening of gold and blue, 
Steep mellow slope dimmed twilit pools be- 
low, 

Hushed trees, still vale dissolving in the 
dew — 4 
Farewell. Farewell. There is no more todo. - 
We have been happy. Happy now I go. 


‘Reverie’ and ‘Before Action,’ of 
W. N. Hodgson; ‘The Beach Road by 
the Wood’ and ‘England,’ by Geoffrey 
Howard. 

The pride of officers in their men, 
the surpassing valor and devotion of 
the vast host of unknown common 
soldiers, the comradeship and affection 
of those fighting together in a common 
cause, a love passing the love of 
women, are beautifully expressed in the 
verses by Robert Nichols,‘ Fulfill»ient’: 


Was there love once? I have forgotten her. 
Was there grief once? Grief yet is mine. 
O loved, living, dying, heroic soldier, 

All, all, my joy, my grief, my love, are thine! 


And in the lines of Lieutenant T. A. 
Mackintosh to the fathers of his men 
killed in action: 


You were only their fathers, 
I was their officer 4 





There rings through many poems 
the note of bitter regret for dead 
friends, for the wasted youth and 
wasted genius of those gone hence, the 
angry revolt against the cruel suffer- 
ings of simple men, the eternal lachry- 
me rerum. This is the theme of that 
poignant and wonderful poem’ of 
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Robert Nichols, ‘Battery Moving Up 
to a New Position from a Rest Camp, 
Dawn.’ I quote the latter half en- 
treating the prayers of the faithful at 
their early Mass: 


O people, who bow down to see 

The Miracle of Calvary, 

The bitter and the glorious, 

Bow down, bow down and pray for us. 


Once more our anguished way we take 
Toward our Golgotha, to make 

For all our lovers sacrifice. 

Again the troubled bell tolls thrice. 


And, slowly, slowly lifted up 
Dazzles the overflowing cup. 

O worshiping, fond multitude, 
Remember us, too, and our blood. 


Turn hearts to us as we go by, 
Salute those about to die, 

Plead for them, the deep bell toll, 
Their sacrifice must soon be whole. 


Entreat you for such hearts as break 

With the premonitory ache 

Of bodies, whose feet, hands, and side 
Must soon be torn, pierced, crucified. 


Sue for them and all of us 

Who the world over suffer thus, 

Who have scarce time for prayer indeed, 
Who only march and die and bleed. 


The town is left, the road leads on, 
Blue glaring in the sun, 

Toward where in the sunrise gate 
Death, honor, and fierce battle wait. 


‘Plant of Friendship by Death 
Broken,’ also by Robert Nichols; 
“The Cross of Wood,’ by Lieutenant 
C. W. Winterbotham (killed in action); 
‘Outposts,’ by Lieutenant A.L. Jenkins; 
and the beautiful poem of Max Plow- 
man, ‘A New Call to Arms,’ are on the 
same theme. 

The fear of being afraid haunts 
many, that nightmare of those gifted 
with imagination; that ‘fears were 
liars’ is proved by the long list of 
honors gained by these Sunday chil- 
dren, and the last and greatest honor of 


the wooden cross given to only too 
many. In illustration we can turn to 
‘Big Words, by Captain Robert 
Graves; ‘Courage,’ by Captain J. E. 
Stewart, M.C.; and ‘Soliloquy,’ by 


Richard Aldington: 


No, I’m not afraid of death — 

Not very much afraid, that is — 
Either for others or myself: 

Can watch them coming from the line 
On the wheeled silent stretchers 

And not shrink, 

But munch my sandwich stoically 
And make a joke, when ‘it’ has passed. 
But — the way they wobble! 

God! that makes one sick. 

Dead men should be so still, austere, 
And beautiful, 

Not wobbling carrion roped upon a cart. 


Well, thank God for rum. 


We are told sometimes that the 
younger generation has little or no 
feeling for religion, but at least a strong 
respect for the Sixth Commandment 
has been instilled into the hearts of 
many of our citizen army. Those of 
us who have nursed soldiers in delirium 
or under anesthetics know well the 
agonized remorse for deeds they had to 
do, which seems to haunt their inmost 
soul, in spite of the absolution of the 
churches. 

Wilfred Gibson gives expression to 
his horror which lives at the back of 
the mind of many a silent, simple man 
in ‘The Bayonet’: 


This bloody steel 
Has killed a man. 
I heard him squeal 
As on I ran. 


He watched me come 
With wagging head. 
I pressed it home 
And he was dead. 


Though clean and clear 
I ’ve wiped the steel, 

I still can hear 

That dying squeal. 
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And again in ‘ Back’: 


They asked me where I ’ve been, 
And what I ’ve done and seen. 
But what can I reply 

Who know it was n’t I, 

But someone just like me, 

Who went across the sea 

And with my head and hands 
Killed men in foreign lands. 
Though I must bear the blame 
Because he bore my name. 


Our soldiers write no hymns of hate 
and seem to leave anger and bitterness 
to the civilian and the press. The 
large-hearted understanding of the 
British soldier is shown in ‘To Ger- 
many,’ by Captain E. Sorley; ‘Before 
Battle,’ by Lieutenant C. N. Brand; 
‘The Grave,’ by Private Wilfrid J. 
Halliday; and ‘The Soldier’s Prayer,’ 
by Sergeant Patrick MacGill. I quote 
the first two: 


TO GERMANY 


You are blind like us. Your hurt no man 
designed, 

And no man claimed the conquest of your 
iand. 

But gropers both through fields of thought 
‘confined, 

We stumbled and we do not understand. 

You only saw your future bigly planned, 

And we, the tapering paths of our own 
mind, 

And in each other’s dearest way we stand, 

And hiss and hate. And the blind fight the 
blind. 


When it is peace, then we may view again 
With new-won eyes each other’s truer form, 
And wonder. Grown more loving, kind, and 


warm, 
We ’1l grasp firm hands and laugh at the old 


pain, 

When it is peace. But, until peace, the 
storm, 

The darkness, and the thunder and the 
rain. 


BEFORE BATTLE 


Shall God, who planned the seasons, let me 
die? 

Then if it must be so 

Let me go willingly, 

Feeling no hatred for my foe; 
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Only content to know 

That there awaits me, somewhere far away, 

A happy band of friends 

Who died before me, who will say 

Sweet words of weleome when my anguish 
ends. 


We have shown that some men go 
into battle with sacrificial consecra- 
tion like the knights of old, others with 
joy and gladness as to a high adven- 
ture or great game, others in their own 
parlance ‘stick it’ as grim duty; many 
have passed with apparent indifference 
through horrors which have robbed 
their comrades of nerve and reason; it 
is all a question of temperament, and 
all these hosts of silent warriors have 
had their special singer. 

There is also another school of poets 
not soldiers by predilection — think- 
ers, scholars, writers par excellence, 
many of them, who have left the uni- 
versity or even their sixth form bench 
at their country’s need. They belong 
to a very modern and critical genera- 
tion little troubled by reverence to 
their elders or veneration for institu- 
tions, including even the British army. 
In the words of a despairing school- 
master, ‘they fear not God, neither do 
they regard man.’ 

They preserve under their khaki the 
critical faculties of their class and 
training and do not hesitate to show 
up the weak places of our military 
system, the selfishness of the civilian, 
and the hypocrisy of the nation. There 
is great bitterness to old men (in some 
poems even to women) and to the war 
profiteer. They write with unsparing 
truth and realism regardless of the 
squeamish ‘We are poets and shall tell 
the truth.’ Like their brother artists 
of the brush they have been through 
hell; they do not idealize slaughter, but 
sing of war as they see it in all its 
stupidity and insanity, its terror and 
desolation, its squalor and foulness, its 
weariness and boredom. They spare 
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us no details, we must see and hear and 
feel them all: the nerve-racking roar 
of the great guns, the crack of the 
sniper’s rifle, the sleepless nights, the 
hunger and thirst, the dreary food, the 
hideous wounds, the gasping breath, 
the unburied dead, the stench and 
nausea, the blood, the filth, the heat, 
the cold, the rain and mud and sand, 
the flies, the mosquitoes, the lice and 
rats, the long waiting of our silent 
sailors on the high (and explosive) 
seas. 

Before the rulers of the nations make 
war again let them consider our war 
pictures and study the writings of 
Captain Siegfried Sassoon, M.C., Rich- 
ard Aldington, Captain Sitwell, Major 
H. V. S. Carey, Major W. Gibbs, 
Major H. F. Constantine, ‘Miles,’ 
Lieutenant L. R. Abel Smith, Lieu- 
tenant Alex. Waugh, W. W. Gibson, 
and others. 

These poems are not pleasant read- 
ing for many of us, but we are bound 
to listen, for these men write from the 
pit, and they went to their Calvary 
for us men and our salvation. 

Captain S. Sassoon may be called 
the Juvenal of the war. He has al- 
ready been in collision with the mili- 
tary authorities, as will be remembered, 
and he spares no one in his hatred and 
disgust of war. I can only quote a 
few : 


THEY 


The Bishop tells us: When the boys come 
back 

They will not be the same; for they have. 
fought 

In a just cause; they led the last attack 

On Anti-Christ; their comrades’ blood has 
bought 

New right to breed an honorable race. 

They have challenged Death and dared him 
face to face. 


‘We ’re none of us the same!’ the boys 
reply, 

‘For George lost both his legs; and Bill’s 
stone blind; 


Poor Jem’s shot through the lungs and like 
to die; 

And Bert’s gone syphilitic; you ’ll not find 

A chap who’s served that has n’t found 
some change.’ 


And the Bishop said: ‘The ways of God are 
strange.’ 


THE GENERAL 


‘Good-morning, good-morning!’ the Gen- 
eral said, 

When we met him last week on our way to 
the line: 

Now the soldiers he s:. iled at are most of 
them dead, 

And we ’re cursing his staff for incompetent 
swine. 

‘He ’s a cheery old card,’ grunted Harry to 
Jack, 

As they slogged up to Arras with rifle and 
pack. 


But he did for them both by his plan of 
attack. 


DOES IT MATTER? 


Does it matter — losing your legs? 

For people will always be kind; 

And you need not show that you mind 
When the others come in after hunting 
To gobble their muffins and eggs. 


Does it matter — losing your sight? 

There ’s such splendid work for the blind; 
And people will always be kind, 

As you sit on the terrace remembering 
And turning your face to the light. 


Do they matter — those dreams from the 
pit? 

You can eat and forget and be glad, 

And people won ’t say that you ’’re mad; 

For they know that you fought for your 
country, 

And no one will worry a bit. 


Captain Osbert Sitwell is also a keen 
satirist, especially merciless to the old 
in his poem ‘Armchair,’ ‘In Bad 
Taste,’ and ‘The Eternal Club.’ The 
last I quote: 


Warming their withered hands the dotards 
say: 

‘In our youth men were happy,till they died. 

What is it ails the young men of to-day — 

To make them bitter and dissatisfied?’ 
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Two thousand years ago it was the same. 

‘Poor Joseph! How he ’1l feel about his son! 

I knew him.as a child — his head aflame 

With gold. He seemed so full of life and fun 

And even as a young man he was fine, 

Converting tasteless water into wine. 

Then something altered him. He tried to 
chase 

The money-changers from the Temple door. 

White ringlets swung, and tears shone in 
their poor 

Aged eyes. He grew so bitter, and found 
men 

For friends as discontented — lost all count 

Of caste — denied his father, faith, and 
then 

He preached that dreadful Sermon on the 
Mount! 

And even then he would not let things 


be; 

And when they nailed him high up on the 
tree 

And gave him vinegar and pierced his side, 

He asked God to forgive them — still 
dissatisfied.’ 


‘Miles’ fiercely attacks the war 
profiteer in ‘The Modern Abraham,’ 
and is no lover of Prussian methods, 
which are grinding down the freedom 
of Britons. I. quote a poem against 
conscription : 

SHEEP SONG 


From within our pens 

Stout built 
We watch the sorrows of the World. 
Imperturbably 
We see the blood 

Drip and ooze on to the walls. 
Without a sigh 

We watch our lambs 

Stuffed and fattened for the slaughter. 


In our liquid eyes lie hidden 

All the mystery of empty spaces 
And the secret of the vacuum. 
Yet we can be moved. 

When the head-sheep bleats, 

We bleat with him. 


The English Review 


When he stampedes, 

We gallop after him 

Until 

In our frenzy 

We trip him up, 

And a new sheep leads us. 


Then the black Lamb asked, 

Saying, ‘Why did we start this glorious 
Gadarene descent?’ 

And the herd bleated angrily: 

‘We went in with clean feet, 

And we will come out with empty heads, 

Therefore, 

It is a noble thing to do. 

We are stampeding to end stampedes. 

We are fighting for lambs : 

Who are never likely to be born. 

When once a sheep gets its blood up, 

The goats will remember.’ 


But the herdsman swooped down, 


Shouting 
‘Get back to your pens there.’ 


I regret that space forbids me to 
quote the fine poems of the men men- 
tioned above, and the terrible verses 
of Richard Aldington, ‘The Blood of 
the Young Men.’ 

Some critics question whether this 
war poetry will last. It is possible that 
we, who have lived through this cata- 
clysm, may be incapable of judging 
clearly and may have our critical facul- 
ties dulled by the admiration and 
passionate pity we feel for the suffer- 
ings of these sensitive artist souls in 
the world of tragedy to which their 
mothers bore them, but while the 
youngest among us remembers the 
Great War all that they wrote will be 
read with deep interest by the few 
who read poetry, and much will live 
on as long as the English language 
lasts. 





ECONOMICS, TRADE, AND FINANCE 


THE RIGHT OF THE COMMU- 
NITY TO EXIST 


It was M. Clemenceau, we think, 
who some years ago, whem he was 
challenged to say ‘by what right’ the 
government required conscript soldiers 
to work the railways during a strike, 
answered in his pointed way: ‘The 
right of the community to exist.’ That 
phrase states the whole issue wherever 
there is an attempt by a minority to 
impose their views upon the majority 
by means of paralyzing trade and de- 
priving people of the essentials of life. 
On several occasions we have pointed 
out that so long as a minority of the 
people declare their intention to super- 
sede democracy and get by means of 
violence — euphemistically called ‘di- 
rect action’— what they cannot get 
by the constitutional means of per- 
suading a majority of their fellows, it 
will be not only desirable but inevitable 
that those who are really democrats, 
and who hold that to yield to intimi- 
dation is the part of cowards and 
slaves, should turn their attention to 
organizing themselves. Organization 
must be met by organization. When 
some weeks ago there was talk about 
the early appearance of the red flag, 
we described a scheme under which 
good citizens would be asked to enroll 
themselves for the purpose of resisting 
Bolshevist violence. The idea was 
that by simple enrollment householders 
would make it practically impossible 
for families to be overcome piecemeal, 
or, as soldiers would say, ‘in detail.’ 
They would make it impossible for the 
‘Red’ methods of Russia to be imi- 
tated here, methods whereby the alle- 
giance of a great number of persons is 
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forcibly transferred to the wrong side. 
There would be no question of armed 
preparation, or even of drill, but 
merely of undertaking to rally to a 
particular spot for further instructions, 
say at the end of a street. The chief 
advantage of the scheme would be that 
the very fact that it was known to 
exist would probably prevent its ever 
being required to come into operation. 

That, of course, is only a negative 
kind of organization. But there might 
be positive or constructive kinds of 
organization for carrying on the in- 
dispensable services of the community 
during strikes aimed against the right 
of the commun'ty to exist. We have 
read with pleasure a wise letter from 
Lord Wrenbury in a recent issue of 
the Times in which he pleads for 
this kind of organization. ‘When,’ he 
writes, ‘ the laborers in a trade organ- 
ize themselves into a body and say: 
**We will not work in our trade except 
upon defined terms,” they are within 
their rights. When they add: “‘And no 
one else shall either ” they are wrong.’ 
When miners, railwaymen, and suchlike 
refuse to work nobody of course can 
make them do so; but (a) the state has 
a duty to see that those who want to 
work shall not be prevented, and (6) 
every citizen has a definite interest, if 
not a duty, in seeing that the lack of 
labor shall be supplied. With great 
force Lord Wrenbury points out that, 
from cowardice and want of apprecia- 
tion of the consequences, the nation 
has allowed the creation of a tyranny. 
The worker, he says, has ‘a heavy 
grievance against society’ in this mat- 
ter. It is perfectly true. The Trade 
Unions were by a piece of despicable 
opportunism placed above the law, and 
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a sort of sanction has consequently 
been given to the activities of Unions, 
even when it is their policy to intimi- 
date. Only a few days ago the present 
writer was talking to five workers in a 
particular trade, who told him that 
there was shortly to be a strike in that 
trade. All five men said that they did 
not want to strike, since they believed 
that uninterrupted trade wou'd be 
much the best thing for them in the 
long run, but that, nevertheless, they 
would certainly strike if a strike were 
declared. They said that they could 
not possibly do otherwise. They could 
not desert their mates. They could 
not hold out against the orders of the 
Union. They could not break away 
from an organization to which they 
had subscribed for many years, and 
which they recognized as the ruler of 
their lives. Of course the Executives 
of Unions reply that they must coerce 
(or ‘ picket’) or they would fail. That 
is to say, they justify a tyranny be- 
cause it is intended to achieve an end 
which they regard as good. But we 
want now to look at the matter not so 
much from the point of view of the in- 
timidated worker as from the point of 
view of the intimidated public. As 
Lord Wrenbury says, the weapon of 
defense must be one which will enable 
the community to say to the paralyzers 
of our daily life: ‘Withdraw your labor 
if you will, but you shall not impose 
upon us that we shall be deprived of 
the necessaries of life. We will supply 
your places. The necessary service 
shall go on.” He recommends the vol- 
untary enrollment of citizens in a body 
which he proposes should be called 
“The Freedom Force.’ The Force, he 


argues, must know nothing of politics 
or parties. ‘Patriots are wanted, not 
politicians.’ 

We have described before the coun- 
ter-strike of the middle classes in cer- 
tain German towns, and many of 


our readers may remember the volun- 
tary organization of citizens in Stock- 
holm which some years ago defeated 
a strike against the community. We 
have before us a short description of 
what was called the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of One Thousand which was 
the chief instrument in thwarting the 
general strike at Winnipeg in May and 
June of this year. The committee 
was an unofficial body, but it drew 
authority from the fact that it sup- 
ported, and was therefore recognized 
by, the City Council as well as the 
Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments. The Executive Committee sat 
almost continuously through the strike. 
The volunteers did not, as the pam- 
phlet before us says, ‘take over and 
administer,’ but in every case ‘went in 
and assisted.’ The Central Strike 
Committee at Winnipeg were out to 
paralyze the city industrially. They 
called out simultaneously the staffs 
of the Fire Department, of the High 
Pressure Water Plant, of the Health 
Department, and of the Light and 
Power Departments. They allowed 
the police to remain on duty, but 
boasted that the police were under the 
instructions of the Strike Committee. 
They called out the telegraph opera- 
tors, the postal operators, the bakers, 
the staff of the Winnipeg Electric 
Railway, the carters, and all workers 
engaged in distributing the necessaries 
of life. The work of the Committee of 
One Thousand was not so difficult as 
might be supposed, as each need of the 
community had to be met in order of 
its urgency as it presented itself. The 
first step was the formation of a Volun- 
teer Fire Brigade. The Strike Com- 
mittee had great fun for a time with 
the amateur firemen, as during the 
first few days they sent innumerable 
false alarms over the telephone wires. 
This emergency naturally had to be 
met by a system of patrolling the 
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alarm stations. Thus one movement 
led on to another in natural sequence. 

One of the chief achievements of the 
Committee of One Thousand was to 
produce a newspaper, which after- 
wards appeared daily except on Sun- 
days, within twenty-four hours of the 
declaration of the printers’ strike. A 
newspaper was found to be indispen- 
sable for communicating information, 
and the strikers had decreed that no 
newspaper should appear except their 
own organ. How the anti-strike news- 
paper was printed was something of a 
mystery, and perhaps still remains so. 
The strikers set up what was in effect 
a Soviet which issued its permits and 
passports. The pamphlet reproduces 
one of these permits stamped by the 
Winnipeg Trades Labor Council ‘This 
entitles,’ so it reads, ‘T. J. Foster to 
place in cold storage canned eggs.’ 
As a result of the work of the Com- 
mittee of One Thousand the govern- 
ment were enabled to dispense alto- 
gether with the services of the postal 
strikers. Volunteers carried on postal 
work till a new staff had been recruited, 
though this process was helped out by 
a number of repentants who returned 
to work. The same thing happened 
in the Fire Department. The police, 
though they had not originally been 
called out by the Strike Committee, 
struck in obedience to the orders of 
their own Union and were bodily dis- 
missed. In this case again the volun- 
teer special constables filled the gap 
while an entirely new force was 
recruited. 

These are only instances of the 
rapidly improvised services of a Citi- 
zens’ Committee. The thing can be 
done, and done much more easily 
than people think. A community 
would have water for blood in its 
veins if it really yielded its right to 
exist. 

The Spectator 


AMERICA AND THE WORLD 
MARKET AS SEEN THROUGH 
BRITISH EYES 


In these days of tumult a fierce 
light beats upon the United States. 
It is to her that all nations, from Ire- 
land to Armenia, look for economic 
reconstruction, out of resources which 
are unique, and sorely needed by a 
war-wasted earth. But this glare is 
confusing to the uninstructed. They 
see tides of grain, mountains of meat 
and cotton; steel without end, coal 
and copper, wool, hides, and all other 
commodities in plethoric abundances, 
and billions of dollars besides. It is 
true that America is the only unshat- 
tered reservoir of energy, wealth, and 
will. True also that the shock of war 
quickened the forty-eight sovereign- 
ties of the Union into a homogeneity 
of nationhood such as America never 
knew before. But that ‘composite 
cosmopolitan people’— it is Presi- 
dent Wilson’s phrase — are still grop- 
ing after fulfillment. And the men who 
lead them to-day know the foibles and 
frailties of democracy as well as the 
Fathers of the Republic knew them 
over a hundred years ago. 

To-day a new America emerges as a 
world state. Since Lincoln’s day the 
population has leaped from 30,000,000 
to 110,000,000; this is due to the 
greatest migration recorded in his- 
tory. Over a million persons came 
pouring in each year. Prosperity in 
Ireland and in the Scandinavian na- 
tions, coupled with Germany’s grow- 
ing ambitions and power since 1871, 
wrought an unwelcome change in the 
quality of these immigrants. From the 
’eighties onward, hordes came pouring 
from Southeastern Europe — cheap 
alien labor which was grievously ex- 
ploited in the mines and factories and 
plantations. The public lands were at 
length taken up, and the cities con- 
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gested. ‘Big Business’ became the 
only outlet for the energies of a stupen- 
dous nation, that was at once un- 
martial and idealistic in strange in- 
congruous degrees. America was, and 
is, a welter of paradox. President Wil- 
son utters truly her spiritual aims, yet 
returned emigrés are very bitter about 
the tyranny of wealth, about conditions 
of labor and glaring social inequalities. 

It is ‘big business’ and aggrieved 
labor that check President Wilson to- 
day in his new foreign policy, and force 
him to confront phases of domestic 
strife which differ widely from those of 
the Democratic’ platform in 1912, 
which was eagerly concerned with 
social reforms. Visions of commercial 
domination were perceived in 1916, 
when money came raining in billions 
on the ‘Great Neutral,’ and even lavish 
New York was wearied and perplexed 
to devise new ways of spending. Then 
came the war, with its waves of self- 
abnegation, its continental stock-tak- 
ing, its gearing up of industries, its 
enthusiastic military spirit, and its 
new mercantile fleet, which is to play 
so vital a part in the new day. 
Emerging from the Civil War, with 
her schooners and clippers, America 
had no zest for an era of steamships. 
Her flag all but disappeared; even in 
the Pacific she struck it to her Japa- 
nesecompetitors. But Allied needs, the 
German submarine, and a proper ap- 
preciation of her post-war opportunity 
wrought marvels in shipbuilding. 
New yards arose on the Great Lakes; 
up and down the Atlantic, from East- 
port, Me., to the Florida Keys; along 
white strands of the Gulf, and up the 
Far West coast from San Diego to 
Seattle. 

When the armistice was signed the 
‘shipless’ America of other days had 
341 yards with 1,284 launching ways; 
and the Emergency Fleet Board, under 
Edward Hurley, had ‘money to burn’ 
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— £680,000,000. ‘What is aimed at,’ 
the Chairman said, ‘is an efficient 
American ocean service, capable of 
covering the whole world, and of 
placing every American farmer, man- 
ufacturer and merchant in direct touch 
with each and every one of his foreign 
customers.’ How well this is being 
done we can see in all markets, from 
Copenhagen to Valparaiso. Years ago 
South Wales supplied America with 
all the tin-plate she needed. Now 
Weish producers are menaced in the 
home markets, and masters and men 
are sending a joint delegation to the 
United States to ‘see how the thing is 
done.’ In coal, the Americans are un- 
derselling us in Latin-American mar- 
kets, where we have been supreme for 
generations. The Glasgow Corpora- 
tion orders steel rails—from this ‘new’ 
America. American steel is offered in 
Australia at £11 a ton, as against our 
£16aton. Our steel rails cost £17 10s. 
a ton, America’s £10; the respeciive 
prices for ship’s plates are £19 and £11 
15s. Birmingham orders her tram- 
rails from Cleveland. Italy turns for 
coal and freight locomotives to the 
United States; Japan buys textile ma- 
chinery there which she formerly 
bought in Britain. 

America’s effort is indeed prodi- 
gious. Last year the Steel Trust alone 
produced over 20,000,000 tons of steel 
ingots, or double the output of the 
whole nation the year before the trust 
was organized. It takes four tons of 
coal to make a ton of steel; and the 
output of America’s coal miners now 
approaches 900 tons per man, while 
ours in 1914 was only 252, and has 
since declined steadily. Meanwhile 
our coal exports — aptly enough called 
‘the coal we ate’—have dwindled 
from 77,000,000 tons in 1913 to only 
34,000,000 tons last year. American 
coal is easier than ours to hew, and 
machines are employed ona great scale. 
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Fifteen times more coal is won by 
machinery in the United States than 
is won in British mines. ‘No man or 
woman,’ says Dr. Charles Eliot, the 
Harvard scholar, should perform any 
task which a machine can do.’ Hence 
the new American invasion of markets 
that have long been ours. Three 
fourths of the world’s tin-plate are 
now of transatlantic origin. Mam- 
moth liners are projected. 

She holds all ‘the goods, all the win- 
ning cards’; all her mines and farms, 
her shops and !ooms and factories, 
clatter and roar with tiptoe expecta- 
tion. Henry Ford, of Detroit, whose 
assembling plants must be seen to be 
believed, will soon be turning out 
1,000,000 motors in the financial 
year. Taking the past six months 
alone, America’s exports amounted to 
$4,000,000,000, or £800,000,000. And 
the prospects are unlimited. The 
wheat crop will exceed 1,000,000,000 
bushels, with other cereals on a 
like prodigal scale. America is the 
world’s bread-basket, to begin with. 
She and her dependencies — notably 
Cuba — are great sugar producers. In 
Chicago the Five Packers control the 
whole world’s meat. She leads in coal, 
as we have seen; she leads also in 
petroleum (over 600,000,000 barrels), 
and in iron ores, pig-iron, and steel. Of 
the 1,000,000 metric tons of copper, 
which the world used in 1913, 589,000 
tons came from the United States. As 
for cotton, this season wil’ see 17,500,- 
000 bales of 478 pounds piled up. 
There are nearly 50,000,000 acres under 
this staple. As the price rose more and 
more land was sown to cotton, just as 
the wheat area of this year exceeded 
that of 1918 by 12,000,000 acres. And 
the Tanners’ Council shows leather 
being exported to the value of £4,200,- 
000 in a single month. 

Such is the scene of abundant pro- 
duction on which Labor now breaks 
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in. It was in a great American city — 
Seattle, on the Pacific — that the ‘One 
Big Union’ concept laid ordered so- 
ciety low in a moment. Now the rail- 
way guard asks £10 a week, and the 
powerful Train Brotherhood press for 
the ‘democratization of industry’— 
a nation-wide form of state Socialism, 
such as the North Dakota farmers are 
attempting under Governor Frazier. 
These abrupt demands struck Wall 
Street like a Texan cyclone. There 
was an avalanche of selling, lest the 
paper profits or four months’ frenzied 
speculation should be swallowed up 
and ruinous losses accrue. Labor now 
insists that the profits system be al- 
tered, root and branch. Capital is to 
be dethroned; it must retire from 
management, leaving operating brains 
and all grades of energy in control. 

Not only the railways (which show 
an enormous Federal deficit) are to be 
democratized, but all the basic indus- 
tries, such as coal, steel, live stock, and 
grain, as well as telegraphs, telephones, 
and all ‘public utilities.’ The state, 
executive officers, and the rank and 
file of workers — these are to be allied 
in joint management. This industrial 
revolution the American Federation 
regards as necessary and inevitable. 
So does the campaign begin — a bolt 
out of America’s blue, with 95 per cent 
of business interests opposed to 
the change; angry, confused, and 
apprehensive. 

Speaking for 2,000,000 workers, Mr. 
Stone the Grand Chief of the Brother- 
hood of Engineers, put his case curtly 
to a joint committee of Congress. ‘We 
have a democratic form of govern- 
ment,’ Mr. Stone remarked, ‘but an 
autocratic control of industry. So we 
now advance to the new crusade with 
al the fervor of pilgrims.’ It must be 
owned that there is truth in this charge. 

For forty years Congress and the 
State Parliaments have fought the 


























trusts with no conclusive success. 
The conditions of labor, almost all 
alien labor, have been even below our 
own. And the doctrine of collective 
bargaining has not received the sanc- 
tion we have given it. Strike-breaking 
was and is a regular trade, employing 
‘generals’ like James Farley and 
James Waddell. Nowhere in the world 
are strikes so violent and sanguinary, 
fought out wiih firearms, dynamite, 
and bombs. But of late years a pro- 
found change is perceptible. Capital- 
ists grew very human and sympathetic. 
Model employers, like Henry Ford and 
Charles Schwab, set a new example. 
Hours of labor decreased. Wages rose, 
and the watchword of ‘efficiency’ was 
carried to extravagant lengths. It was 
the plea of industrial efficiency which 
helped most to make America ‘dry.’ 
Professors of psychology had an office 
in the factory, and devised new and 
ingenious ways of increasing output, 
whether the work was pasting labels 
on jars or feeding furnaces with shovels 
of coal. The machine was everything. 
Indeed, men and women were at last 
viewed as flesh and blood machines; 
their very brains were trained so as 
to increase the production of mines, 
farms, and factories. 

And to-day all branches of labor call 
a sudden halt with new and sweeping 
demands on the old forces of capital. 
It is a contest and crisis of the first 
magnitude; it turns President Wilson 
away from foreign affairs, reminding 
him that he owed his reélection in 
1916 to his hasty bargain with the 
Railway Brotherhoods, as embodied 
in the Adamson Eight-Hour Law with 
adjusted wages. 

This labor thunderbolt leaves capi- 
tal aghast, and dimly debating coun- 
ter-crusades. The spirit and aims of 
America’s 30,000,000 workers have 
been clearly set out by Mr. Gompers. 
His Federation plans ‘to make to-day 
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a better day for the masses and wage 
earners than yesterday was.’ To- 
morrow must be brighter still. There 
can be no finality, for to set a goal is 
‘to negative the need and continuity 
of progress.’ The Federation is. ‘evo- 
lutionary, not revolutionary,’ refusing 
to believe ‘in a cataclysm for the re- 
generation of society.’ Insistence is 
laid upon duties as well as rights. Mr. 
Gompers has no patience with ca’ 
canny methods or restriction of out- 
put. But the A.F.L., he says, is more 
than a purely economic league of 
Trade Unions. It is also ‘political and 
sociological.’ 

“The masses are thinking hard,’ the 
veteran points out. ‘They are far 
more ready now to accept the lead of 
organized labor in pressing home upon 
the government the rights which the 
workers have been too long denied.’ 
Such is the drama of the American 
scene to-day. ‘Humanity is so im- 
mense,’ mused Signor Orlando in his 
Paris disappointment, ‘the problems 
raised by the life of peoples are so in- 
finitely complex, that no man can fix 
or solve them by any exact unit of 
measurement.’ The Germans, too, in 
sudden abasement, dealt upon the 
‘incalculable’ (unerfassbar) in human 
affairs. What will be the outcome of 
America’s hold-up in a world field of 
commerce that looked so clear, it is yet 
too early to predicate. The strategy 
of capital was perfect — but the 
trenches of labor, bristling abruptly, 
checked the victorious march. 

The Observer 


ITALY’S ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


THE disturbances set up by the 
scarcity of food in the cities of Italy 
have been allayed by the action of the 
government, and her financial diffi- 
culties are to be met, not by the doubt- 
ful expedient of a capital levy, but by 
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the less complicated method of a 
forced loan. If the coming years of 
trouble and of scarcity of food, fuel, 
and raw material can be successfully 
tided over, her recovery from the war 
strain is at least as certain as that of 
any country in Western Europe. And 
it is well that facts and figures justi- 
fying this prediction should have been 
set forth in the little pamphlet now 
before us.* Concisely, and with much 
use of the graphic method in illustra- 
tion and diagram, Signor Marchetti 
sets forth statistics of the increase of 
population, the agricultural and min- 
eral production, the sources of mechan- 
ical power, and the revenue of the 
Italian Kingdom, and shows what is 
being done to increase its resources 
and to repair the ravages made by the 
war. And he lays stress both on the 
economic value of the traditional skill 
of the Italian workmen in various em- 
ployments, and on the special value of 
Italian labor in increasing the wealth 
of the nation—a value due to its 
migratory character, which enables it 
both to multiply its activity, owing to 
the different dates of the harvest in 
various localities, and to find profit- 
able fields not only in Switzerland, 
France, and — before the war — in 
Central Europe and the Near East, 
but in North Africa and across the 
Atlantic. The earnings of the Italian 
emigrant, whether he settles abroad 
permanently, or only crosses to Argen- 
tina for the harvest, are largely re- 
mitted to his relatives at home, or 
banked in his native country in order 
that he may eventually retire and 
spend the later years of his life on a 
small farm or vineyard of his own. 
These remittances, and the money 
spent in Italy by foreigners, together 
with the services of the Italian mer- 
cantile marine, redress the ostensibly 


*The Economic Revival o Italy. By Livio Mar- 
a. Unione Tipographico-Editrice Torinese, 
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adverse balance of Italian trade. There 
is no reason to suppose that this state 
of things will cease. And the progress 
in all departments of production since 
the early years of the Kingdom is 
likely to be resumed and intensified by 
the utilization of the sources of electric 
powerin which the country is especially 
rich. 

This progress, however, dates only 
from the establishment of the King- 
dom. The economic supremacy of 
Italy at the Renaissance, and the 
financial activity which inspired one 
of the earliest contributions to the 
literature of the foreign exchanges, 
were lost under her alien rulers. The 
Neapolitan Kingdom became a by- 
word for the idleness of its people, and 
Austrian rule in Lombardy and Vene- 
tia set up customs barriers, external 
and internal, and exploited the prov- 
inces for the benefit of the Austrian 
Government. But after the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom, population and 
production rapidly increased. In 1872, 
after the inclusion of the Papal States, 
population was 26,800,000; in 1917 
36,700,000; in 1913 the births were 
31.7, the deaths 18.7 per thousand; 
and — unlike France— the _ births 
have exceeded the deaths even during 
the war. About 1881 theaverage annual 
production of wheat was 36,500,000 
quintals; from 1911 to 1915 it was 
nearly 50,000,000; and the area under 
wheat has been increased during the 
war by five per cent. To make up for 
the check to agriculture due to the loss 
of draught cattle and the withdrawal 
of 25 per cent of agricultural labor, and 
to the difficulty of importing fertilizers, 
the Ministry of Agriculture has sup- 
plied tractors and agricultural ma- 
chinery. When the pamphlet was pub- 
lished, 1,000 tractors were actually at 
work, and as many more were arriving. 
Raw silk, a staple product, in which 
Italy takes the lead among Mediter- 
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ranean countries, rose from 4,070,000 
kilos in 1892 to 5,207,000 kilos in 1912, 
including that derived from imported 
cocoons, in 1912 about 21 per cent of 
the total; wine from a yearly average 
of 30,000,000 hectolitres in 1884-88 
to 42,000,000 in 1910-14. Signor Mar- 
chetti hopes for a great further in- 
crease; but Italian wine will not re- 
place German, and has not the reputa- 
tion abroad of the great French brands, 
while the consumption of all wine is 
likely to decline in Great Britain, and 
the United States has ‘gone nearly 
dry.’ In the production of maize, 26,- 
600,000 quintals in 1914, Italy was sur- 
passed, before the war, only by Rou- 
mania and Austria Hungary; in rice, 
5,400,000 quintals in 1914, she had 
no competitor in Europe, and had even 
a surplus for export. In the produc- 
tion of hemp, Italy was below Russia 
only, which, however, produced over 
four times as much on an average 
from 1909 to 1914 (3,549,000 quintals 
against 873,000). And it is hardly 
necessary to lay stress on her resources 
in other agricultural and horticultural 
produce — olive oil, oranges, lemons, 
fresh and dried fruits and nuts, flowers, 
poultry, eggs, and cheese; all well 
known in the markets of Western 
Europe. 

Turning to minerals, iron ore has 
been more extensively worked of late 
years for native smelting, though the 
national resources in it are relatively 
moderate; and the treatment of pyrites 
for sulphur will supplement the na- 
tional monopoly of that mineral now 
threatened from America and else- 
where. Marble is almost another 


natural monopoly but its production 
has sunk by 50 per cent during the war. 
Of coal, unfortunately, Italy is desti- 
tute, though it may possibly exist a 
mile and a quarter below the surface, 
and it is hoped that some day experi- 
mental borings will be undertaken by 
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the government. But of lignite, of 
which there are considerable deposits 
chiefly in Tuscany, the production — 
some 500,000 tons yearly before the 
war — was largely increased last year, 
perhaps tenfold; and the railways have 
used it, though it has only two fifths 
of the heating power of coal. But the 
‘white coal’ of the Italian mountain 
streams is a far more promising source 
of power. In 1899 there were 2,286 
power stations; in 1911, 6,883; in ten 
years the consumption for light and 
power has nearly trebled, though more 
than 80 per cent of the energy avail- 
able is yet unutilized; still, Italy has 
done more to use it, relatively, than 
France, Spain, Sweden, or Germany, 
and over twelve times more, it is esti- 
mated, than Great Britain. Electrifi- 
cation of the railways has already be- 
gun in the Alps, and the next line to be 
taken in hand is that from Modena to 
Turin and Genoa. To Italy, with its 
many steep gradients and tunnels, the 
improvement is of special importance. 
Steps are being taken, moreover, to 
form artificial lakes on the Sila plateau 
—at present only forest land — in 
Calabria, which will provide light and 
traction for Apulia and Eastern Sicily, 
and industrialize and irrigate Calabria 
itself. Electro-metallurgy, too, has a 
great future, especially in the Alpine 
valley of Aosta. 
When Signor Marchetti comes to 
manufactures, he does not distinguish 
between those for which the country 
is specially adapted by its position or 
their historical development, and those 
which have been fostered by protec- 
tion, such as cotton spinning, steel, 
and shipbuilding, and developed to 
an extent far beyond the needs of the 
country for them even as ‘key indus- 
tries,’ and by a certain sacrifice of 
potential national wealth. We need 
not, therefore, deal with his figures 
here; we prefer to call attention to his 
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mention of the industrie. which apply 
Italian skill to foreign raw material. 
Hats are produced for export out of 
felt made of merino or Australian rab- 
bit fur; buttons from tropical nuts; 
rubber goods, earthenware from Brit- 
ish kaolin; fine paper from Scandinav- 
ian cellulose, and even certain cot- 
ton textiles whose special merit is due 
to their designs. He is on still firmer 
ground when he lays stress on the in- 
crease of Italian foreign trade between 
1881 and 1913, with its doubled ex- 
ports and trebled imports — the bal- 
ance being made up by emigrants’ 
remittances, foreign visitors, and ship- 
ping services; on the Budget surpluses 
of the earlier years of this century; on 
the growth of revenue from 1,421,000,- 
000 lire in 1884-85 to 2,524,000,000 lire 
in 1913-14; on that of national savings 
from 979,000,000 lire in 1881 to 5,796,- 
000,000 lire in 1913—14; of the shipping 
in Italian ports during the same period 
from 32,000,000 tons to 113,000,000, of 
railway mileage from 5,510 to 11,030, 
and of passengers from 34,000,000 to 
94,000,000. We are glad to see that 
he advocates further development of 
trade with France — temporarily les- 
sened for about ten years from 1887 
by the foolish jealousy and suspicions 
set up by the French acquisition of 
Bizerta, and ‘by the groundless fears 
of restoration of the Temporal Power 
by a France become impossibly cleri- 
cal. Relieved from German penetra- 
tion, Italy has excellent prospects of 
a brilliant economic future. But it is 
dependent, in our opinion, on the 
caution and sobriety of her rulers. 
They must see that she emerges 
safely from her present difficulties, 
lives in harmony with her new 
neighbors, and keeps out of dan- 
gerous colonial enterprises like those 
which have hampered her in the 
past. | 

The Economist 
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THE COAL PROBLEM IN 
FRANCE 


Reapers will doubtless have ob- 
served that Mr. Hoover, in giving evi- 
dence before the Supreme Council con- 
cerned with economic reconstruction 
in France, is reported, according to the 
telegraphed summary appearing in the 
press, to have warned the council that 
it will not be prudent for France to rely 
upon coal imported from the United 
States. This, says the summary, has 
naturally caused considerable alarm in 
France, for the question of providing 
fuel is an exceedingly pressing one. 
Apparently the coal output in the 
United States is not increasing to the 
extent that was expected. It will be 
remembered that quite recently our 
coal controller informed the French 
Government that in view of the diffi- 
culties under which we are operating 
our coal mines at present it will not be 
possible to export coal from this coun- 
try to the extent which we did either 
before the war or during the progress 
of hostilities. Consequently it re- 
mains to inquire from what sources 
France will be able to obtain fuel or 
fuel substitutes for motive power in 
the reconstruction of her industries. 

In the period that preceded the out- 
break of the recent war, France was 
accustomed to consume roughly 60,- 
000,000 tons of coal; and of this 
amount she produced on an average 
about 40,000,000 tons within her own 
borders. She has, of course, as a re- 
sult of the war, acquired the collieries 
of Alsace-Lorraine and the Saar dis- 
trict, but a large proportion of the 
new fuel resources placed at her dis- 
posal are, in fact, used, and are ap- 
parently required for the consump- 
tion of local industries. A Commission 
of Inquiry on the coal resources of 
France and on the coal-consumption 
question sat during the period of the 
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war, and it was estimated at that time 
that if France could obtain from 
abroad as large a proportion of coal 
as she had been accustomed to import 
in pre-war years, and with the same 
facility, her total consumption should 
amount to over 80,000,000 tons, of 
which it was estimated that she would 
be able to produce within her own 
borders, in round figures, 50,000,000 
tons. This was made up in addition 
to the pre-war production by an aug- 
mentation of supplies from coal seams 
which were believed on reliable au- 
thority to be workable during the 
period of the war; in addition, the 
opening up of new mines, which it is 
estimated will produce 1,000,000 
tons; and, finally, 4,500,000 tons to be 
obtained from the annexed provinces. 
This leaves a deficit of approximately 
38,000,000 tons, of which, before the 
war, some 20,000,000 tons were im- 
ported into France, a very large pro- 
portion coming from this country. As 
a consequence of the dislocation of in- 
dustry brought about directly and in- 
directly by the war, and, no doubt, 
by various other causes, the total 
coal production in Europe has been 
reduced by a little over one third. 
That is to say, Europe, taken as a 
whole, is at the present time only pro- 
ducing, in round figures, something 
under two thirds of the total coal 
production, say, for the calendar year 
1913. We have just said that while 
France consumed in pre-war years 
about 60,000,000 tons of coal, she pro- 
duced within her own borders a little 
over two thirds of her consumption. 
There was, of course, a very large re- 
duction in the output of the French 
collieries during the period of the war. 
But it would appear that that reduc- 
tion has been further accentuated 
since the signing of the armistice and 
the conclusion of peace. Readers 
doubtless will have noted with sur- 





prise in the summary to which we 
have already referred that, according 
to the evidence submitted to the Su- 
preme Economic Council in Paris, the 
production of coal in France has fallen 
to considerably less than half of what 
it was in the pre-war period. Conse- 
quently, if France is to maintain 
consumption at the level, say, of 
1913, she will have to import more 
than two thirds from outside, or 
find some method within her own 
borders of supplying the deficit by 
some fuel substitute other than coal. 
In the pre-war period France, as said 
above, obtained the bulk of her sup- 
plies from Great Britain. She also 
obtained supplies from the Central 
Empires, particularly Austria-Hun-. 
gary. In addition, she imported coal 
from Belgium, and a small amount 
from various other sources, 

If Mr. Hoover’s warning proves 
justified, and the United States is only 
able to spare a very small amount of 
coal for export, and, as said above, 
this country will not be able to send 
coal to France on the accustomed 
scale, it seems evident that both Bel- 
gium and the Central Empires will re- 
quire all the coal they are able to raise 
themselves for home consumption. 
The most important source of supply 
in France itself in the pre-war period 
was the Pas de Calais, in which dis- 
trict it is believed to be possible, from 
investigations made during the war, 
to which we have already referred, to 
considerably increase the supply. The 
Province of the Nord came next as a 
source of supply, and the Loire dis- 
trict third, other coal basins in various 
parts of France supplying varying 
quantities which appear to have 
equaled in the aggregate the supplies 
obtained both from the Northern 
Province and from the Loire basin. 
As is the case with us, so far as con- 
sumption is concerned, the needs of 
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the domestic grate form only about 
- 19 per cent of the total requirements 
of the consumer, various industries 
being responsible for a consumption 
exceeding 80 per cent. The propor- 
tions, however, are very different from 
ours. The Mercantile Marine, for ex- 
ample, in pre-war days only consumed 
2 per cent; ‘various industries’ con- 
sumed nearly 30 per cent; the metal 
trades consumed 1914 per cent; and 
the railways under 15 per cent. As 
said above, the increased coal supply 
on the basis of pre-war production from 
the annexed provinces is, in round 
figures, 3,500,000 tons. But these 
provinces consume in their local in- 
dustries considerably more than their 
own total production. Certain re- 
searches made during the war in the 
basin of the Pas de Calais, in the region 
of the Lyonnais, and in some other 
departments give reasonable hope that 
the total production of the French col- 
lieries may be considerably increased. 
But so far as actual exploration has 
indicated it will not eliminate the ne- 
cessity of importing coal even up to 
the extent to which France was accus- 
tomed before the war, particularly if 
the hope is realized of developing her 
industries and the consumption of fuel 
of some kind considerably increases. 
In the present condition of the inter- 
national coal markets it is rather be- 
side the mark to consider a consump- 
tion exceeding 80,000,000 tons. But 
it is evident that if France is to regain 
the prosperity she enjoyed in pre-war 
days her consumption will have to be 
at least up to the level of 1913. The 
commission to which we referred above 
recommended various proposals for 
avoiding the necessity of importing 
coal to the extent that had been cus- 
tomary in pre-war days. The princi- 
pal remedy was the development of 
hydraulic or hydro-electric plants for 
the exploitation of-water-power. To 


this we will refer in a minute. In addi- 
tion to the employment of various 
motor spirits and inflammable oils, 
special attention was recommended to 
the various by-products of coal itself; 
improved machinery in obtaining coal, 
and the extracting of the by-products, 
and the avoiding, where it could be 
avoided, of the actual consumption of 
crude coal from which none of its 
by-products had been extracted; to im- 
prove the plants already using combus- 
tible oils; and finally, that investiga- 
tion shoul’ be made regarding poor 
quality coal and various other fuel sub- 
stitutes suggested by the commission. 
Before leaving the question of coal we 
may add that the Saar basin produced 
a little over 13,000,000 tons in the 
last clear year before the war, and the 
consumption of local industries and for 
domestic purposes only amounted to 
some 60 per cent of the total produc- 
tion. It is hoped that the production 
from the Saar basin can be consider- 
ably increased, and that by the method 
of recovering, as far as possible, the 
by-products and using coke where pos- 
sible in coke ovens, a still larger sur- 
plus may be obtained. 

There remains, of course, the great 
question not merely for France, but 
for the industrial world taken as a 
whole, to what extent it is, and is likely 
to be in the early future, possible to 
adapt hydro-electric plants for the pur- 
pose of using the water-power existing 
in the various European countries. 
France, as we said in a recent article 
on the subject, possesses greater po- 
tential water-power resources than any 
other European country. French en- 
gineers who have been appointed to 
inquire into the subject have made 
report to their government in which 
they estimate that it will be possible 
to obtain from the waterfalls, the riv- 
ers, and various other sources of power 
which exist in France something like 
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8,000,000 horsepower. But this would 
involve the transportation of motor- 
power over a considerable distance. 
We dealt very briefly with this subject 
quite recently. Suffice it to say that 
it has already been conclusively proved 
in South America and elsewhere that 
the transportation of power obtained 
by the application of hydro-electric 
plants to water is quite feasible from 
the engineering point of view, and is 
not unduly expensive over a dis- 
tance of 250 to 300 miles. Whether it 
can be done beyond that distance we 
have no authentic information. But 
many engineers are of opinion that 
with power-storage stations very much 
greater distances could be attained. 
As France, however, is not a very 
large country, the question of distance 
should not present abnormal difficul- 
ties. The installation of plants at pres- 
ent in France represents some 400,000 
horsepower, and it is hoped by the 
end of this year to bring this figure 
up to 500,000 horsepower. Work was 
started during the war period, and we 
believe is still in progress, from which 
it is hoped by the end of 1921 to have 
installations actually working which 
will produce 850,000 horsepower. In 
its present state of development it 
does not seem probable that the plants 
actually installed will at the moment 


make up for the deficiency in coal sup- 
plies. France, as said above, has 
8,000,000 horsepower estimated to be 
available from the application of 
hydro-electric plants to water. This is 
even greater than Norway, the next 
most important country in Europe, as 
a source of water power. The reason 
we referred above to the question of 
distance is that about half the poten- 
tial horsepower obtainable from water 
would have to be brought from the 
Alps, and, as the reader is aware, the 
industrial regions of France are mainly 
situated in the northeast. There is, 
however, a large amount of power 
available in the Vosges and Jura re- 
gions of the Pyrenees. 

It would appear that for the mo- 
ment, until France is able to develop 
her water-power to a greater extent 
than has been done at present, she 
will have to make up the balance be- 
tween the coal she is able to raise and 
what little she is able to import and 
her consuming needs by the use of 
various forms of petroleum and gas 
residuals, and particularly by the latter. 
As experiments have shown, in France 
there is a great saving in the fuel 
consumption by the use of these 
residuals, particularly in connection 
with the metal trades. 

The Statist 
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Amone the changes noticeable in this 
House of Commons is the absence of the hat 
when members are in the House itself. For- 
merly hats were universally worn when 
members were seated or in the lobby. 
Only the Whips were hatless in the lobby; 
that marked them out from the others. 
Now nearly the only members who still re- 
tain their headgear — both glossy silk top- 
pers — are Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Fred- 
erick Banbury. Both make great play 
with it. Sir Frederick raises his hat when a 
Minister answers one of his questions or 
when, in the fencing phrase, he is touché in 
debate. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
takes his off when he rises to speak and 
puts it on the table in front of him, 
and when listening to a speaker sits 
with it well forward over his eyes and 
his feet planted high up on the side of the 
table. 


WHEN you buy a second-hand book and 
discover on its margins traces both of the 
‘observant thumbs’ and industrious pen- 
cils of former owners, you are apt to be 
annoyed. ‘A neat rivulet of text meander- 
ing through a meadow of margin,’ offers, 
however, a temptation which some people 
find it impossible to resist, and the casual 
criticisms to which a sort of permanerce is 
thus given are not always mere rubbish. 
It is true that I have not been lucky enough 
to find any valuable discoveries of this sort 
in my own books, but I live in hope, and 
I would by no means join with Macaulay 
in his contempt for marginalizers. Writing 
of the notes in Boswell’s Johnson, which 
Croker added to those of Malone, Macau- 
lay observes: ‘They remind us of nothing 
so much as of those profound and interest- 
* ing annotations which are penciled by 
seamstresses and apothecaries’ boys on the 
dog-eared margins of novels borrowed 
from circulating libraries: “‘ How beautiful!” 
“‘ Cursed prosy!’’ “I don’t like Sir Reginald 
Malcolm at all.’’ ‘I think Pelham isa sad 
dandy.’’’ 
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Marginalia of this sort have nothing to 
recommend them, and it must be admitted 
that some of Macaulay’s own are not very 
much better. His running commentary on 
the margins of the six volumes of Miss 
Anna Seward’s Letters, are described by 
Sir George Trevelyan as comparable with 
the breaking of a butterfly beneath the im- 
pact of a cheerful steam-hammer. Miss 
Seward, for example, characterized some 
sonnets, in the style of Petrarch, as ‘Avig- 
non little gems.’ ‘Little Avignon gems, if 
you please, Miss Seward!’ is Macaulay’s 
marginal comment, and when Miss Seward 
tells a correspondent that Dr. Johnson 
said to her: ‘Come, my dear lady, let you 
and I attend these gentlemen in the study,’ 
Macaulay appends the note: ‘Johnson 
said me, I will be sworn.’ These, however, 
are examples of Macaulay in his most 
pedantic manner. Marginal Notes by Lord 
Macaulay, which Sir George Trevelyan has 
edited, is a little book that contains a good 
deal of sound criticism, and, as its editor 
says, ‘it is a rare privilege to journey in 
Macaulay’s track through the higher re- 
gions of literature. His favorite volumes 
are illustrated and enlivened by innumer- 
able entries, of which none are prolix, 
pointless, or dull.’ 

Burns, Byron, and Blake are three other 
authors who liked to jot down notes on the 
margins of the books they were reading. ‘I 
would not give a farthing for a book,’ 
Burns wrote to Mrs, Dunlop, ‘unless I 
were at liberty to blot it with my criti- 
cisms.’ And he told Dr. Moore that he had 
quite disfigured his copy of Zelucco with 
annotations. ‘I never take it up without 
at the same time taking my pencil, and 
marking it with asterism, parentheses, 
etc., whenever I meet with an original 
thought, a nervous remark on life and man- 
ners, a remarkably well-turned period, or a 
character sketched with uncommon pre- 
cision.’ Burns, indeed, went to the length 
of writing an epigram on the margin of a 
splendidly bound but neglected copy of 
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Shakespeare in the library of a nobleman 
in Edinburgh. Long after the poet’s death, 
Andrew Lang tells us, these lines were dis- 
covered inscribed in the volume: 


.‘ Through and through the inspired leaves, 


* Ye maggots, make your windings; 
But oh! respect his lordship’s taste, 
And spare his golden bindings.’ 


Wuo wrote The Young Visiters? Sir 
James Barrie, who contributed the preface, 
or Daisy Ashford, to whom the publishers 
assign the credit? The writer of these lines 
is inclined to give the credit to Miss Ash- 
ford. Not so a correspondent of the Satur- 
day Review. He writes: 

‘The Young Visiters is a case in point. 
It has been accepted as exactly the kind of 
book a child of nine would write. We have 
known many children as intimately as it is 
ever possible to know them at all, and 
some of them have been horrid. But we 
have never known a child horrid enough to 
write The Young Visiters. As the playful 
fantasy of an elder, it is charming. As the 
work of a child, it would be repulsive and 
contrary to all we have learned to like and 
admire in our young friends. Children are 
never facetious; they do not understand 
snobbery; and rarely, whether by accident 
or design, do they afford us any oppor- 
tunity for the laugh in which mankind for- 
feited the happy simplicity of Eden. The 
Young Visiters is often facetious, as when 
Mr. Salteena eats the egg which Ethel laid 
for him; it is one long satire upon social 
snobbery by an expert who understands it 
better than Thackeray, and almost as well 
as Jane Austen; and there intrudes con- 
tinually the smile of the serpent, as he 
watched our progenitors under the fatal 
tree. We are introduced to a “sinister son 
of Queen Victoria’’; Mr. Salteena is de- 
scribed by his sponsor Clincham (earl of) 
as ‘‘an old friend of mine not quite the right 
side of the blanket, as they say ’’; and both 
at Rickamere Hall and at the “Gaierty ”’ 
Hotel, smiles are invited in respect of bed- 
room matters. These are blemishes, be- 
cause they impair the illusion our author 
desires to create and spoil his principal 
joke for the sake of a side issue. The prin- 
cipal joke is often so adroitly sustained 
that at times we are almost prepared to be- 


lieve that a spoiled child of nine, in the 
habit of playing up to its elders and with 
that uncanny instinet which some children 
have for precociously divining things which 
they are not yet able fully to grasp, might 
have made even some of the weaker jokes 
which please the more adult side of Sir 
James’s facile sense of the absurd. It is the 
more pity that the author has not been able 
to avoid his grosser slips; in particular, his 
implicit satire upon the popular novelette, 
which inspires the chapter upon Bernard 
Clark’s proposal of marriage to the heroine.’ 

Now for the other side of the story. The 
following letter is addressed to the editor 
of the Observer: 

‘Sir: It is very freely alleged that Sir 
James Barrie is “ obviously ” part-author of 
Miss Daisy Ashford’s delightful master- 
Piece; in fact, some few suspect that he is 
sole author. I would draw the attention of 
the doubting Thomases to some considera- 
tions which, to my mind, show that Miss 
Ashford wrote the story without aid from 
anyone. 

‘Miss Ashford’s family is Catholic, and 
there are many indications of that in the- 
book: a “‘decad’’ (sic) of the rosary is re- 
cited at the household prayers at Bernard 
Clark’s; “‘Ignatius Bernard ’”’ and “ Domo- 
nic’ (sic) are names particularly familiar to 
Catholics; ‘clean altar boys” (not “choir 
boys’’) await the bridal pair; “‘ Minnie 
Pilato,’’ one of the ‘‘ancesters,’’ is obviously 
a recollection of an often-heard passage in 
the Creed —‘“‘passus sub Pontio Pilato”; 
and certainly only a Catholic would have 
thought of that touch of Catholic asceti- 
cism—‘“‘he . . . decided to offer it up as a 
mortification.” 

‘A friend with a good knowledge of child- 
nature is of opinion that Sir James finished 
the book, as children “never finish any 
story ’’; but some children do (I have met 
them); also, there is that bit of Catholic 
asceticism on the very last page; moreover, 
little Miss Ashford was an omnivorous 
reader, and she cannot but have noticed 
how almost every novel ends with the 
music of wedding bells. 

‘So far I can claim only to have shown 
that Sir James Barrie did not write the whole 
book, but I venture to say also that the alle- 
gation that Sir James and Miss Ashford 
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have conspired to foist a ‘‘ fake ’’ on the pub- 
lic is really a reflection on the good taste 
and good faith of Sir James and also of a 
lady. Of course, there are jests in literature, 
which are not intended to deceive and 
which “take in ’’ only the hopelessly simple 
(Sir James has given us an example in 
“‘Liza, Author of the Play’’— said play 
being Peter Pan). There are also more 
elaborate jokes, intended to mislead; but 
The Young Visiters is quite another affair. 
Surely the “Preface ’’— especially its last 
paragraph — would be creditable neither to 
Sir James nor to Miss Ashford if it were 
an elaborate hoax. The double-authorship 
theory simply comes to this, that Sir James 
allowed his good nature to override his 
good taste in order that the sale of a 
pseudo “‘child’s story’’ (in reality, as he 
would know, written by a grown-up) might 
be promoted, and that Miss Ashford per- 
mitted it for an “elaborate jest’ theory is 
surely out of the question. The whole 
charm of the book (especially its amusing 
disregard of the conventions) lies in its 
having undoubtedly been written by an in- 
nocent and ingenuous child, and Sir James 
is the last person in the world not to be fully 
appreciative of that. I put it to Mr. Han- 
ford that “oozed” is merely a child’s recol- 
lection of hearing the word “issued ”’ and 
confusing it. 

‘ Any teacher of children would tell ‘‘ Lee- 
tor’’ that small boys and girls can say the 
most amazing things. There is not a school- 
master who could not give examples of 
what are apparently masterpieces of satire, 
humor, and what not, by some juvenile 
essayists blissfully unconscious of having 
produced anything satirical or humorous 
(I suspect the same ean be said of some of 
the efforts of older authors). Were I rash 
enough to relate all the “ howlers’’ that I 
have seen with my own eyes or heard with 
my own ears, I fear that not all my solemn 
affirmation plus my Roman collar would 
prevent my most trusting friends believing 
that I had invented some of them. 

“To end an already too lengthy letter, I 
may say that I have evidence which renders 
inferences and deductions unnecessary, and 
which in my belief proves beyond question 
that Miss Daisy Ashford wrote every word 
(though doubtless some phrases were copied 


from books, or were overheard by a particu- 
larly observant child); but it is impossible 
to give it here, as I have not asked the per- 
mission of certain others to quote them 
publicly; so I must leave it at that. 
‘Yours, etc., 
‘J. P. VALENTIN.’ 
St. Mary’s Catholic Church, Hampstead. 
August 18. 


A MEETING of believers in Joanna South- 
cott was held at Camberwell recently to 
demand the opening of the mysterious box 
containing prophecies which the founder of 
this once fairly numerous sect is said to 
have left when she died in 1814, with the 
stipulation that it was not to be opened 
until its opening was demanded by 24 
bishops. 

It was stated that the hiding place of the 
box could not be divulged because the 
American branch of the believers was 
anxious to secure possession of it at all 
costs. 

Mrs. Barnett, of Devon, denied that 
Joanna was an illiterate servant girl. She 
had, said the speaker, foretold nearly all 
the points about the war, including the 
coming of the Zeppelins and the danger to 
London from the skies. The speaker fur- 
ther stated that a message was ‘delivered 
through supernatural channels to the late 
Bishop Boyd Carpenter’ to the effect that 
in the month of October things were going 
to be terrible in this country unless the 
box was opened. It could only be opened 
between May and December. 

Joanna Southeott was born in 1750, the 
daughter of a Devon farmer, and for some 
time was a domestic servant. She was 
originally a Methodist, but left that body 
upon becoming convinced that she had 
supernatural powers, and she at length had 
some 100,000 followers. She died of brain 
disease after announcing that she was about 
to give birth to Shiloh. 


Ir is not possible yet to arrange cheap 
tours in France, for, with the great diffi- 
culty of transport, the government is not 
ready to encourage foreign visitors to the 
invaded districts. French people from 
other districts are going up there in great 
numbers — the motor-charabanes which 
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run from Rheims are paying handsomely 
— but only those English folk who have 
gone to France for other reasons — for 
business or for health — have much chance 
of getting to the battlefields through ordi- 
nary travel agencies, though day trips from 
Paris to the nearer battlefields are made 
three times a week. 

Half-a-dozen officers who have been in 
France throughout the war have opened 
an Imperial Travel Bureau, and seem to 
have overcome all difficulties, for they are 
running four-day motor-car tours from 
Boulogne or Amiens at a charge of 35 
guineas, and every day take over parties 
of people, who go to Cassel, Ypres, Lille, 
La Bassée, Loos, Lens, Vimy, Arras, Ba- 
paume, Albert, and the Somme, accom- 
panied by officer guides who know the dis- 
trict thoroughly. For 100 guineas longer 
tours are made to British, French, and 
American battlefields, and 35 guineas 
extra take the travelers to Verdun. A 
great number of people whose desire is to 
visit some special grave are doing this 
through the bureau, which charges 20 
guineas and places a motor car at their 
disposal for a day. Of course, such expen- 
sive journeys are only possible for people 
of wealth. 


THE Morning Post has lately been print- 
ing quaint epitaphs in its column devoted 
to gossip and humor. Two perfect epitaphs, 
one an example of the sublime and the 
other of the ridiculous, may be cited in the 
following, the first of which Dean Stanley 
is said to have chosen as the most beautiful 
of those in Westminster Abbey. It is: 
‘Jane Lister. Deare Childe’— simply 
that. The other, to Lady O’Looney (Dor- 
set) has the true smack of the Emerald Isle: 

‘Here lies the body of Lady O’Looney, 
great niece of Burke, commonly called the 
Sublime. She was bland, passionate, and 
deeply religious. Also she painted in water- 
colors and sent several pictures to the ex- 
hibition. She was the first cousin to Lady 
Jones, and of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.’ 

And here are two from the United States: 
The first, in a Nevada burial ground, runs: 
‘Sacred to the Memory of Hank Monk, the 
Whitest, Biggest-hearted, and Best Stage- 


driver of the West, who was Kind to All, 
Thought Ill of None. He lived in a Strange 
Era, and was a Hero; and the Wheels of his 
Coach are now Ringing on Golden Streets.’ 
The second also belongs to the Far West: 
‘To Lem S. Frame, who during his life shot 
89 Indians, whom the Lord delivered into 
his hands, and who was looking forward to 
making up his hundred before the end of 
the year, when he fell asleep in Jesus at his 
house at Hawk’s Ferry, March 27, 1843.’ 


NEGOTIATIONS are in progress between 
the French Minister of Justice and a group 
of English capitalists for the sale to the 
latter of the important champagne busi- 
ness of G. H. Mumm and Company, of 
Rheims. The proprietor of this well-known 
brand of champagne was Baron de Mumm, 
or Baron von Mumm as he would more cor- 
rectly be called, an officer in the German 
army who left this country in haste a few 
days before war was declared, accompanied 
by most of the principal members of 
his business staff, who were also enemy 
subjects. 

The business and the whole of the large 
stocks of champagne stored in the vaults 
at Rheims were in due course placed under 
sequestration by the French judicial au- 
thorities and are now to be disposed of 
in eennection with the general liquidation 
of enemy property in France. The price 
offered for the business by the British 
group in question is understood to be in 
the neighborhood of five millions sterling. 


Huts TE Doorn, which, report says, the 
ex-Kaiser has bought as a permanent resi- 
dence, has more of the appearance of a small 
English country house than most of its 
neighbors. It stands in a pleasant park, 
with water and a kind of drawbridge. The 
neighborhood is one of summer resort. 
Besides country houses, some occupied 
throughout the year — one of a florid mag- 
nificence, recalling a modern hotel, is 
known as Hyde Park, really Heyde (Heath) 
Park — there are the summer villas of Am- 
sterdam and other families studded round 
and right in the village of Doorn. This 
charming spot lies on the road, traversed by 
a light railway, from Utrecht to Arnhem. 
It is a tree-lined route — more or less a 
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continuous range of woods, along which, 
the saying is, a squirrel could travel be- 
tween the two cities without touching 
earth. 


AGAIN we turn to the fortunes of the ex- 
officer. What can Europe do for him? 
Does America need him; can she help him? 
Appalling stories appear day after day in 
the British press. A friend writes: ‘I know 
a young Flying Corps officer who was a 
brilliant pilot. He tried to get work, but 
all that was offered was a job as an un- 
skilled mechanic at £2 10s. a week. His 
furniture, bought on the hire system, was 
seized by the lenders; what his wife and 
baby are doing I do not know, but the last 
time I saw him he was cadging a few shill- 
ings from any friends he met to help him 
to live. He should not have refused the 
mechanic’s job pending something better, 
but as an officer of the Air Force he ex- 
pected something better.’ 


A CONFERENCE of those interested in the 
theatre has been taking place at Stratford 
on Avon. On August 23 the subject was 
the little theatre movement. Mr. Norman 
MacDermott was in the chair. The follow- 
ing report has been clipped from the pages 
of the Morning Post: 

‘In introducing Mr. Ernest Rhys, editor 
of the Everyman library, Mr. MacDermott 
observed that for a theatre to be “‘little”’ 
was not in itself a virtue, though America 
had developed a special pride in houses 
that would not seat more than sixty. 

‘Mr. Rhys said that small communities 
could afford only small theatres, and that 
the value of a repertory theatre varied with 
the value of the plays presented. The Little 
Theatre should be a pliable, flexible, elastic 
instrument. The English people had the 
dramatic instinct strongly developed, and 
would readily respond to any drama that 
was an expression of life. The Greek drama 
owed much to the constant inter-action of 
the theatre and life around it. The artist 


must not separate himself from the crowd. 
When once art or literature parted com- 
pany with life its vitality was greatly 
impaired. 

‘Mr. Bakshy, the author of The Path of 
the Modern Russian Stage, after a wholly 
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superfluous apology for his English, de- 
clared that the repertory theatre had com- 
promised itself badly with modern plays, 
which, provocative of thought, were prop- 
erly the preserves of the “high brow.” At 
the same time, “high brow” was a term 
which Caliban, had he been an American, 
would have applied to Prospero. Over the 
commercial theatre, admittedly in a state 
of decay, the Little Theatre had one great 
advantage. Each little theatre was inde- 
pendent of the others, and the collapse of 
one did not affect the rest. Again, each was 
free to develop on its own lines. In Russia 
there was no little theatre, but, on the other 
hand, a big production in Moscow or Petro- 
grad was a national event, as much a mat- 
ter of general concern as the Newmarket 
races in England. The Little Theatre was 
bound to be experimental, but without 
experiment there was no art. 

‘This speech, though containing much 
praise of his Everyman Theatre, Mr. Mac- 
Dermott described as a bromide speech. 

‘Mr. Garside, who followed, gave a de- 
scription of the Everyman Theatre, with 
the design and objects of which the visitor 
to Stratford has every facility for acquaint- 
ing himself. It was right, Mr. Garside said, 
that the shareholders should receive no 
dividend. The holding out of hopes of 
pecuniary gain had been the ruin of several 
ventures of the kind owing to the managers 
having sooner or later to lower the standard 
of entertainment with a view to redeeming 
its pledges. 

‘The general discussion that followed 
was not particularly fruitful, and there 
were times when one looked through the 
old diamond-paned window at an Austral- 
ian soldier sketching across the road and 
wondered how he was getting on. 

‘Miss Hope deprecated the attack on the 
commercial theatre. Mr. Lugg deplored 
the multiplication of all sorts of labels for 
theatres — repertory, little, round, square, 
oblong, and what not, and asked why we 
should not simply turn our thoughts to the 
theatre itself. Mr. Dawes, speaking of 
Leeds, a town where, by-the-by, a century 
ago the actor was stoned, said the two 
means of getting out of one’s surroundings 
were drink and the drama. In reply, Mr. 
MacDermott defined the object of the 
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Everyman Theatre to be the making, not 
of dividends, but of better citizens. 


‘What greatly militates against the 


probability of these conferences achieving 
substantial results is the fact that many 
of the members have come to Stratford 
with their own special pattern of fly, or 
bait (to use an angler’s simile), the use of 
which is to work wonders if only someone 
will provide them with rod, reel, line, and 
a few other trifles. 

‘Before the discussion, Miss Elsie 
Fogerty read a letter received by her from 
Madame de Maratraye. ‘‘ Englished”’ it ran 
as follows: 

‘““May I ask you to act as our interpre- 
ter to express to the organizers of the Con- 


ference our gratitude for the charming 
welcome given to us in that theatre which 
seems a temple of art. Those admirable 
actors; the happy blending of performers 
and audiences; the incomparable site of 
the little town; the impromptu friendliness 
of the proceedings, delighted us. We dream 
of returning next year, bringing with us a 
group of representatives of all forms of 
French dramatic art. What a pleasure it 
would be to me to introduce them to 
you.”’ 

‘Miss Fogerty also stated that Miss 
Viola Tree would contribute to the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference on Monday 
morning, when the subject will be ‘‘ Music 
in the Theatre.” ’ 


THE EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Eden Phillpotts, once known best as a 
novelist, is now winning laurels as a poet 
and essayist. 

* * * 


Oscar Browning, scholar and historian, 


is a Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
* * * 
Mr. William Butler Yeats’s last vol- 
ume is entitled The Wild Swans. It has 
been reviewed in Tue Livine AGE. 








THE ROMAN ROAD 
BY E. LE BRETON MARTIN 


I love the grass-grown Roman Road 
Crossing the bosom of the downs, 

To conjure up the life that flowed 
From all the busy bygone towns. 

Beneath the sward, the sullen ground 
Once echoed to the rhythmic tread 

Of marching legions, northward bound, 
Marking the highway with their 

dead. 


I love to stand where Cesar stood 
Gazing across the smiling shires, 
The same clean wind that cooled his 

blood 
Tempers the sun’s enlivening fires. 
The dappled fields stretch far and wide 
A gentler land than Cesar trod, 
When ruthless Saxon hordes defied 
The maker of the Roman Road. 


The ramparts that hid fighting men 
Are carpeted with green and gold, 
The cave that was a wild beast’s den 
Now serves a ploughman’s gear to 
hold. 
The road that echoed to the tread 
Of marching legions, northward 
bound, 
Is but a highway of the dead, 
Dear Nature’s happy hunting 
ground. 
The Spectator 


SONNET 
BY JOHN MASEFIELD 


Forget all these, the barren fool in 
power, 
The madman in command, the jeal- 
ous O, 
The bitter world, biting its bitter 
hour, 
The cruel now, the happy long ago. 


Forget all these, for, though they truly 
hurt, 
Even to the soul, they are not last- 
ing things, 
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Men are no gods, men tread the city 
dirt, 
But in our souls we can be queens 
and kings. 


And I, O Beauty, O divine white 
wonder, 
On whom my dull eyes, blind to all 
else, peer, 
Have you for peace, that not the whole 
war’s thunder, . 
Nor the world’s hate, can threat or 
take from here. 


So you remain, though all man’s pas- 
sionate seas 
Roar their blind tides, I can forget all 
these. 
The Owl 


SPORTING ACQUAINTANCES 
BY SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


I watched old squatting Chimpanzee: 
he traced 

His painful patterns in the dirt: I saw 

Red-haired Orang-outang, whimsical- 


faced, 

Chewing a sportsman’s meditative 
straw: 

I’d met them years ago, and half 
forgotten 


They’d come to grief (but how, I’d 
never heard, 

Poor beggars!); still, it seemed so rude 
and rotten 

To stand and gape at them with never 
a word. 


I ventured ‘Ages since we met,’ and 
tried 

My candid smile of friendship; no 
success. 

One scratched his hairy thigh, while 
t’ other sighed 

And glanced away. I saw they liked 
me less 

Than when, on Epsom Downs, in 

cloudless weather, 

backed the Tetrarch 

drunk together. 

The Owl 


We and got 








